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Over a million pairs of pincers and pliers moved out of | 
this country last year. With them went nearly five million 
files, as many assorted axes and two thousand tons 
movement of hacksaw blades and twist drills. | 

' These export figures for tools are a few out of 
many. They give some small idea of the world-wide 
demand for British-made steel products. Last year 


Britain’s toolmakers alone earned £18 million for Britain. 
Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


: aka ; British ‘steel leads the world — 
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/ idea how difficult it was going to be. I am not a 
_ philosopher | but a soldier; and all my life has been con- 
cerned with concrete rather than abstract problems. So you 
can imagine how hard I have found it to sort out my views on such an 
immense subject. For immense it is, when you think of its almost 
infinite range and variety: _at one end of the scale the terrific responsi- 
bilities borne by those in high places, such as prime ministers and high 
military commanders in time of war, and at the other the less 
spectacular but none the less demanding responsibilities which fall to 
almost every single one of us, in our ordinary day-to-day lives. 


_ I suppose it is true to say that the higher the office, the greater the 
responsibility; and the greater the responsibility, the greater the 


authority and power of those who bear it. Sometimes they are envied 
for that reason. But let us not forget the other side of the picture. 
Responsibility is something that a man cannot shirk or shift or even 
- share with anyone else. It often brings with it a sense of great loneliness. 
A commander who has made his plans and issued his orders for battle 
_ is, as I know from experience, an anxious, lonely man until the battle 


is joined. On him, and on him alone, rests the responsibility for victory 


or defeat, for the lives of his men. He cannot share the load. 
When I, who was in a subordinate position, remember the. anxiety 
Rthay I felt before the Allied landings on the Normandy beaches in 
June 1944, I simply cannot imagine the magnitude or loneliness of the 
burden borne in those days by the Supreme Commander, now President 
Eisenhower. All was set for the first landings to take place at dawn on 
June 5, but on the morning of June 4 the weather reports were so bad 
that the operation had to be postponed for twenty-four hours. The next 
norning the experts forecast a period of relatively good weather—but 


"meant. There was a good chance of the leading troops being able to 
nd successfully, but a very serious risk that subsequent landings might 
impossible. The handful of men ashore would be isolated, and the 
le operation a failure. Since the forces engaged were about half 
n and “half British, General Eisenhower would have been 
in trying to share the responsibility of the decision by consult- 
ligh ‘Command. He did no such thing. He gave on his 


ie a ‘Sense of Responsibility — 
4 ; 2 | Si 38 By LORD ISMAY 


HEN I ees to give noe talk* on responsibility, I had no of 


stipulated that it might last only thirty-six hours. You see what that’ 


own the order which set the mighty armada in motion. His decision 
was crowned with overwhelming victory: but it might have ended in 
overwhelming disaster. 


There is a postscript to this story which is not generally known. The _ 


first thing that General Eisenhower did after giving the order was to 


set down, in his own hand-writing, that he—and he alone—was re- 


sponsible. His reason was that if the operation ended in disaster, he— 


and he alone—would be discredited, and other leaders would be able — 


to continue the struggle with confidence in them unimpaired. That was 
a noble act. But just imagine the anxiety that must have preyed on 1 his 
mind for the next thirty-six hours. 

Perhaps he is one of those fortunate men who have the power to 


‘cast aside care and relax for a brief moment, however anxious the 


situation. Sir Winston Churchill has that power of detachment in a 
most remarkable degree. Throughout the war he used to go to bed for 
an hour every afternoon and, however acute his anxiety, he used to 
sink into a sound sleep the moment that his head touched the pillow. 
This brief interlude enabled him to return to his task like a giant 
refreshed, and to work on until two in the morning, or even much later. 
In this way he managed, as he himself once said, to get ‘ the last scrap 
out of the human structure ’. 

Both the leaders I have mentioned are men with an exceptional sense 
of responsibility. What exactly do we mean by that phrase—a sense of 
responsibility? We do not merely mean that a man is aware of his 
responsibilities; we mean that he has not only the necessary virtues of 


courage, integrity, and devotion to duty, but also the practical ability 


and self-discipline which enable him to discharge his responsibilities 
effectively. One. of the best examples that I can think of is the story 
of the Jervis Bay, an armed merchant cruiser. 


- During the last war, a convoy of thirty-seven ships was being escorted _ 


across the Atlantic by ‘the fervis Bay, under command of Captain 
Fegen, R.N. One afternoon, as the sun was setting, the German pocket- 
battleship, the Scheer, was sighted on the horizon. Without a moment’s 
hesitation Fegen ordered the convoy to scatter while he himself steered 


straight at his mighty antagonist with all his guns blazing. Long before 


his own small shells could reach the Scheer, the fervis Bay came under 
_ the concentrated fire of her huge guns. She was soon a shambles, and 


on ‘The Foundations of Strength ’, *, was to have been Ioacicast on May 8, the anniversary of VE-Day. It was postponed because of Lord Ismay’s illness. 
Other talks in the’ series were printed in THe LISTENER of April 21 and 28, May 5, 19, and 26 
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Rage s instinctive action was the outcome not only of courage and — 


- Instances of faithful discharge of reieability, even unto death, are 
a oss no means confined to commanders. The wireless,operator i in a sinking 
ship, or in an aircraft that is about to crash, tapping out his messages 


to the very last moment, oblivious of everything save his duty to report- 


_ the position of his craft: men do not react like that because they are 
Riss ‘excepticnally brave, but because the discharge of responsibility = by 
training and self-discipline, become instinctive. 
~:~‘ ~have chosen these examples because their very drama stiiraies 
so clearly what-I have in mind. But, thank heaven, we are not always 
at war or in danger, and most of us are not called on to shoulder 


pecs. >: heavy responsibilities in emergency or in high office. All the same, I 
_---__- should be very surprised if there are many of ‘my listeners whose 
ae Official work or personal obligations do not involve them in responsi- 
bilities of one kind or another—responsibilities which call for perse- 
_-___verance, selflessness, imagination, and hard work. ‘ 

__. Some people say that in our modern society, with its nationalised 
a industries, vast bureaucracies and highly organised Welfare State, a 
sense of individual responsibility is not as necessary as it used to be. I 
entirely disagree. In the first place, is it not true to say that every 
: right implies a responsibility? Modern society enables us to enjoy — 
_--——s many rights—or anyway what we regard as rights: so surely the least 


i] 


__.. Secondly, modern society is so highly organised that we are more 
_____ dependent upon each other than ever before. Nowadays irresponsibility 
on the part of any man, or set of men, may bring privation and hard- 
______ ship to many. Thirdly, however all-embracing the Welfare State, can 

mei. it be argued for a moment that parents are relieved of responsibility 
for their children, that the strong are relieved of aa for 


HE East Africa Royal Commission was asked to vers in 
_short, upon the means required to raise the Africans’ standards 
_of living and to improve their use of land and their social 
‘ conditions in country and town. Its report*, not surprisingly, 

ea, iene document. It covers 482 pages and it applies to a block of 

_ Africa the size of western Europe. It is large in its terms of reference; - 
and it is so large in its recommendations that these, if accepted, -could 


change its direction. 
_-~—~— *-_I wish I could describe here the great range of practical and theoreti- 
eal experience possessed by the members of this carefully balanced 
- Commission: or their industry—two and a half years’ work, two long 
tours round East Africa, evidence taken from 1,300 persons and groups. 
_ And, at the end, astonishing achievement—unanimous conclusions! 
Assessing this and reviewing my personal knowledge of some of them, 
_ I recognise that to disagree with them would be no light undertaking. 
_. The idea of the Commission was born in the mimd of Sir Philip 
Mitchell, a man with wide and deep knowledge of Africa, as he came 
to the end of his governorship of Kenya in 1951. Ina brilliant despatch 
he set out the economic problem of Kenya’s peasant farming, showing 
it as part of that world problem in which, quoting Professor Robb, 
“poor soil makes poor people and poor people make poor soil worse “é 
Soon after Sir Philip wrote his despatch the Mau Mau storm broke, to 


which can be bred in a tribe by an comimalthy economy and the use 
which evil leadership can make of it. 


Bee me the central problem and go on to consider those general and political 

rather than economic factors which are ingrained in their assumptions 
and must govern the fate of their recommendations. First, let us 
remember, what so many critics of British policy choose to forget, 
Se that this region was, apart from the great deserts, at once one of the 


_that we can do is to take up the responsibilities which they involve. ~ 


The Royal Commission on East eee 


ae 3 | By MARGERY PERHAM ~ L. Jaro ie 


reveal, as under a flash of lightning, the depth of perilous frustration ~ 


I propose to discuss the Commission’s handling of what seems to — 


2 ee Ae oe a Report Stationery Ofice. 17. 


be alee the eee ok Be esponsibility. 1 
to that with all our might ; aa 
According to my reading of pee a sense ok individual 1 re 

bility has always a characteristic of the British race. It 
the human values which helped to raise us from small 


beginnings, a 
_ thousand years ago, to a foremost position in the world. ‘There are 


those who say that as a nation we are losing that sense of r 
I do not believe it. I certainly saw no evidence of it in ‘the “second 
world war, either among the troops taking part in military operations 
or among the men and women who wore cape 4 fie teal 
dangers of the home front: nor, indeed, in the almost more difficult 


~ 


days which followed our victory. We had to continue to live hard, 


when we might reasonably have expected to enjoy a let-up. 

Of course, there is the usual talk about irresponsibility of modern 
youth. There is nothing new in that. How well I remember the croakers | 
in the days before the second world war declaring that the youth of 
England was not what it was, and that the country was going to the 
dogs. But when the test came, these young men and women proved 
themselves as fine a generation as has ever been bred in our island. 

_I have tried to give you my ideas of what_is meant by a sense of 
responsibility. I have explained why nowadays we need to exercise 
this sense of responsibility to the best of our ability. I have said that 
I am convinced that as a nation we are not losing our sense of responsi— 
bility. I hope and pray that I am right in this: for if I were wrong 


we would soon lose the esteem of our friends abroad; we would lose our 


authority in the councils of the world; and, what i is more, we would be 
a very unhappy rere Service - 


— 
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physically poorest parts of Africa and the latest to be teehee into touch 
with the outside world. The El] Dorado tradition about the 
lingers and it is well that the Report drives home the harshness of most. 
of East Africa, the freakish maldistribution of its few natural resources, 
and its crippling paucity of minerals—as so far prospected. The Report 


includes four coloured maps. But, alas! that charming magenta on Map 
3, which covers almost all Kenya, and extends in a vast wedge over most 


aL 


not only quicken the pace of East Africa’s yeh ier but markedly of Tanganyika, represents land too dry for arable farming and used only 


as poor ranching country for the gaunt, semi-nomadic cattle tribes. The 
mauve which covers most of the rest of Tanganyika shows land where 
rainfall is so little better that agriculture is poor and hazardous. Mauve 
and magenta together cover three-quarters of all East Africa.  —-- 
The sadly limited bright green, which represents a good prospect 


of thirty inches of rain, encircles Lake Victoria, broadening out on its. 


northern Uganda and eastern Kenya shores, and thrusting 
eastwards to show the so-called ‘white highlands’ and the Kikuyu. 
districts like green isles in a magenta sea. Looking more closely we see 
A Bee ee Wi 


are the esa ‘ white highlands ’, pele ae 
If we turn hopefully to green areas in southern Tai 
northern and western Upsada; almost nee of beast 5 we abel 
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_ When European governments came upon this physical scene some 
My te aikty eats apo, they foukd the Africae boMiing land in sthall 
independent groups, each family being allocated land, and subsisting 
entirely on what they could get out of it with their little hoes, living 

in huts of sticks and mud, and shifting around to burn the bush and 
cal up new patches as the old ones became exhausted. This small- 
Scale, custom-bound way of life was the Africans’ response to their hard 
environment, with its dangers from man and beast, disease and drought 
-—the four walls of an economic prison. 

It is a main theme of this Report that a half-century of European 
‘government has imposed a modern productive economy upon the now 
rotting foundation of the old and has, therefore, in some ways, made 
bad matters worse. By pen- 
ning tribes within boundaries, 
it has stopped much of the 
shifting which shifting culti- 
vation demands. Simultane- 
ously, by stopping tribal 
warfare, by veterinary and 
medical services, and by 
famine relief, they have made 
possible a large increase of 
human and animal popula- 
tion. By incentives to higher 
standards of living, and by 
teaching Africans to grow 
new crops-and more of old 
crops, they have stimulated 
these growing numbers to ask 
more and more of less and 
less land. And this before— 
this is the vital point—adopt- 
ing those agricultural methods 
of crop rotation, manuring, 
and so on, which would have 
enabled Africans to do this 
without injury to the poor, 
vulnerable soils of Africa. 
How have governments 
dealt with these distortions 
accompanying progress? The 
Commission believes that 
they have made at least two 
grave mistakes. First, they 
tied their hands by the policy 
of indirect rule. Its use of 
mative societies for local 
government tended to freeze 

tribal economies, leaving 
Africans to grapple almost 
unaided with the often un- 
seen effects of the new Euro- 
pean economy. Most serious 
was the freezing of tribal 
land tenure, with its frag- 
mentation of holdings and 
its stifling of that individual 
“initiative which alone could have allowed abler members to give a lead: 
= better farming. On the rather shaky analogy of Britain’s industrial 

the introduction of European capital and enterprise ought 

Fes have brought industry to the relief of agricalture. This hope has been 
“tae neutralised by what, beginning as a convenience, is now becom- 
curse of Africa—migrant labour. So long as men leave their 
Se cin nd ld epi re rid 
and themselves move to and from their wage areas, 
tribal holding as the one security in a bewildering 
i ng wl hy be bad far and bad wage-labourers—and, 
citizens. The results are urban slums and rural slums 
which, though mainly engaged in farming, would 
even to: feed itself without imports and the product 
i European colony. A comparative table shows the low 
of the three territories among comparable African countries. 
| native’s income per head, cash plus subsistence, at 
per annum. Somé favoured areas are exceptions to this 
a et prt polis al se ded ire 
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Sketch map based on Map 3 of the Report of the Royal Commission on East Africa 


The second mistake has been to igor ssa tiom, as well as trialed 
to fetter economic growth. Not that the Commission follows other 


critics, especially Africans, in a&cribing all Kenya’s ills directly to 
European occupation of 12,000 square miles of highlands, most of 
which was formerly monopolised by a few Masai herdsmen. The Com- 
mission recognises that Europeans have brought needed skill and capital 
out of all proportion to their numbers. They see no remedy in extending 
subsistence agriculture over this well-farmed agrarian sanctuary. But 
they believe that the political and emotional currents set up by this 
occupation have had a disastrous indirect effect upon the whole of 
Kenya’s economy. They have so increased mutual fears that what should 
be one economy is cut up into racial compartments. Africans demand 
tribal barriers round their 
reserves: Europeans turn 
their highlands into a similar 
tribal reserve: Asians are 
segregated as traders, as 
landowners, and as urban 
dwellers. People cling to land 
as a condition of existence, 
not only as individuals but as 
racial groups. Fear and sus- 
picion hamper the co-opera- 
tion and flexibility which 
economic growth demands. 
Kenya’s fears spread to the 
other territories and make 
their tribes cling more firmly 
to their traditional land and 
farming. It makes them 
dread that closer inter-terri- 
torial co-operation which the 
proper development of this 
single physical regis 
demands. 

To this condition of econo- 
mic paralysis the Commis- 
sion applies its master 
principle, ‘economic mobi- 
lity’. It would begin the 
abolition of tribal barriers by 
allowing all races access to 
tenure of all land. Every 
effort should be made 
towards the individualisation 
of ownership and registration 
of native land. Both these, by 
East African standards, 
revolutionary measures 
should be applied under 
careful safeguards. First, to 
ensure proper usage. Second- 
ly, to prevent speculation and 
indebtedness. Thirdly, trans- 
fers between races must have 
government approval. 
Fourthly, individualisation 

can include registered ownership by groups. Fifth!y, a full administra- 
tive system is devised, from a Lands Minister all the way down to 
representative land-boards and local field-officers. This policy should, 
in time, bring African lands fully out of their nebulous, insecure status 
as Crown or tribal lands, and also out of their unproductive customary 
usage, into the world exchange economy, and raise the present terribly 
low standard of life. The reforms should be concentrated in the 
crowded, fertile areas instead of opening up marginal lands for the 
further extension of poor subsistence farming. The complement of these 
measures, expounded in a brilliant chapter, would be the development 
of a settled urban population. Zoning should be by income and not by 
race; and a more realistic African housing policy should replace that 
of constructing over-expensive buildings for a minority, while the 
majority are in hovels or homeless. 

Press comment has fastened on these and other proposals as repre- 
senting the so-called nineteenth-century Jaissez-faire attitude. But, while 
* Adam Smith in Africa’ is an unfair dramatisation, it is true that the 
first part of the Report reiterates, sometimes rather didactically, the 
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_ grasp of the economic processes even then at work. But it will be 
long before many millions of Africans are ready to abandon the tribal 


4 too weak to be abruptly denuded of ei cinactions and sticeaticoes! 
ae yet their Report sometimes seems to demand too sharp a reversal of 


_ policy. Indirect rule was conceived in its day for a much slower evolu- 
tion than a warring world has permitted, and it showed quite insufficient 


homesteads and go out as units in a vast edifice of a national polity 


__ and economy. Nor need the transition from tribal to exchange economy 


be as absolute as the Report sometimes suggests. Some favoured tribes 
_ are already evolving by degrees from subsistence to the higher standards 
of exchange—the Baganda and Chagga, for instance. The Report 


_ recognises, in part, but perhaps not consistently enough, that trtbatan 


should be sublimated rather than superseded. 
_ Having made this one protest, I must confess that it is deeply 
_ impressive to see East Africa’s heated problems judged by cool econo- 


_ mic criteria—problems which I, among ethers, have so long seen as 


' mainly political and administrative. The results of applying economic 
rather than politico-racial tests are, indeed, sometimes surprising. Afri- 
can leaders, who mentally lick their lips at hearing that their major 
obsession of the highlands barrier is to be removed, will be dismayed to 
learn that, since white tribal exclusiveness is condemned, so is black, 


and their own land units must equally be thrown open ‘to tenure by. 


Europeans, Asians, and other tribes—under careful controls, let me 


repeat. Again, if Africans are not to be treated with racial discrimina- 


tion, nor must Europeans, and their enterprise and capital, and immi- 
gration, so vitally needed, must not be debarred. It was said long ago 
that money carries no smell. Newly emancipated nations are being 
forced to learn that capital has no colour. Africans and Europeans are 
startled to see the new light which impartial economics throws upon 


_ their own strained relations. But they will both be surprised by the 


_ figure cut in this same new light by that other group they both think 
they have reason to fear. I refer to the Asians. The Commission com- 
mends the Asians for. their commercial services, and shows an almost 
uneconomic indignation at the restrictions from which they have 
suffered. ; 


Jig-saw with only Half the Pieces 

This brings me to the main political problem. Though the Cente 
sioners succeeded in saying much, and implying more, about race rela- 
tions and other strictly non-economic matters, they were confined to 
their economic and social terms of reference. Yet economics and 


_ politics are, of course, inseparable, above all in the nineteen-fifties. 


> 


Phe result is as if the Commission had tried to build up a jig-saw 
picture of East Africa with only half the pieces. It is assumed that 
others are ready to put in the missing political half. But I begin to 
wonder whether the old political pieces are going to fit into the spaces 
left by the Commission. The Commission is not to blame, It: rests 
with others to implement the Report by political decision and by 
political action. 

But what others? The governments of East Africa? This is asking 
-a great deal of them. These recommendations run counter to many 


Ec pireertul trends. Europeans and Africans are to give up their long-~ 


_ held securities in land. Europeans are to abandon social privileges, 
and sink or swim by their individual merits. Africans of the two 


_ other territories are to renounce those fears of Kenya, which lately 


threw Buganda into a nervous crisis at the very mention of federa- 
tion, and accept closer inter-territorial co-operation. I am sure that 
the Commission is right in hoping that old politics will surrender to 


_ mew economics. Are they more than hopes? Certainly first reactions 


in East Africa seem to be restrained. The Nairobi Chamber of 
Commerce (we learn without surprise) has appointed fourteen sub- 
committees to study the Report. At the worst, a hard core of irreconcil- 
able Africans and Europeans might be drawn together in-a common 
resistance to the Report. At the best, an intelligent minority of all 
races—and there is a real and deep change in the attitudes of many 
settlers in recent years—will try to co-operate with each other and to 
convince their own people of the wisdom and necessity of the proposals. 

But how will they co-operate? The Report sometimes refers to 
‘government’ in East Africa as if it were something stable and 
impartial. While it praises much that governments have done, it 
supplies an impressively long list of all the economic mistakes they 
have made. And we are bound to ask whether the three East African 


_ governments, as they are now and-as they are likely to be within 


lead down from the suinaniit of authority. § 


f ” 
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being made to populations divided by tribe ame b 4 

uneven distribution of numbers, of wealth, and political ca Fy 
Kenya, the so-called multi-racial experiment has certainly made a 
promising start. But it has been stiffened by British money and military: 
help, and by the very gravity of the Mau Mau crisis. It is on a. very 
makeshift constitutional basis, and the real test is yet to come. Can it 
quickly develop the strength and ability and, above all, the racial 
impartiality, which these reforms will demand? Uganda is at the 
end of a serious crisis: and at the very beginning of a difficult con- 
stitutional venture. Tanganyika is. to try out the wise, though tran- 
sitional, expedient of racial parity. But, as the Report so starkly proves, 
it is too poor, its populous and productive area too far scattered round 
its desiccated centre, for it to throw up in the next ten years an 
autonomous government capable of overcoming its sprawling back- 


wardness. These are hard facts the United Nations ane should. note. 


= 


The First Shoots of Nationaliem Pig 

Thirdly, still more formidable, the first shoots its an ree national- 
ism are pushing up through the dense growth of tribal and racial 
loyalties. Britain is pledged to advance African self-government, and 
the purpose of every page of this Report is the advancement of Africans 
not as a race but as the 99 cent. majority of the populahiets 


a. 


“We know the pattern of "advance to wi oeeee only too well— 


the eruption not so much of nationalism as of a racial urge to” equality 
by attaining self-government, with the struggle for national unity after 
that attainment. In East Africa, with its backwardness and poverty, 
these two successive processes may be long and painful. Is the agrarian 
revolution to be pushed through before they begin? Is there still time 
for that? Or must we wait until the blind energy of racial nationalism 
—so much stronger than all the rational arguments against it—has 
found its fulfilment? Is it possible that this self-generated energy alone 


_ is strong enough to carry through such deep social changes? Surely, 


such is the utter dependence of East Africa upon external skill and 
capital, so rapid the threatened deterioration of its own main capital, 
the soil, that the self-governments might find themselves inheriting 
bankrupt estates. The Commission’s logic shows how the division of an 
economy into racial compartments has clogged advance; it also shows 
that if Africans should pursue independence so fanatically as to debar 
or deter external capital and immigration, they will condemn them- 
selves to poverty and to the inner conflicts and external bitterness that 
breed from poverty. With unlimited time, these obstacles might be 
overcome one by one. But the Report ee two ag Shek ‘Do it 
all’, and ‘ Do it now’ 

Should we, then, call a sudden halt to our r present ism to self- 
government; proclaim East Africa a sort of vast ‘distressed area” and 
set over it a strong authority proper to an emergency? Despotism 
is certainly the quickest way of applying modern science to human 


societies. And the Commission does mrioeet ‘discuss the u use of com- 
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neighbouring north. - ah 
Much farther afield Russia and her satellites—whose influence will | 
almost certainly be attracted to South Africa—have attacked not dis-— 


ce I believe it will be found that the central political shows in individualism and consent. It is not difficult, assessing the 
of the proposed reforms are too large for such convenient costly organisation demanded by our way of coaxing Africans into 
Tae ‘believe, further, that this Report will compel ‘us in achieving their own prosperity, to appreciate the Russian choice of the 
n to face some reforms of our headquarters - organisation. For cheaper methods of persuasion by execution and starvation, methods 
. greatest obstacle i is the cloud of suspicion which lies between from which the records of Soviet agricultural production have stripped 
e Africans. We must find a way to convince them of our will much of the aura of success. 
to elp sp the measure of full and steady attention we direct upon their But our policy will be no better than our agents. The Commission, 
irs. Are we doing this? Can the piling of all these scattered and going. down to the decisive level of individual contact, insists that 
bligations, from all parts of the world, upon the shoulders— all agents of reform should work as partners with local boards and 
ever “broad and young—of one Minister, be adequate at a period councils of tribesmen. Mr. Penwill, a district commissioner, who, with 
ch tends to make every colony a problem, if not, indeed, a crisis? “ his wife, has done much to hold the Kamba tribe against infection from 
rue, there have been some recent adaptations of our colonial the neighbouring Mau Mau, writes, in words quoted in the Report, 


machinery. But our equipment still needs the more radical reconsidera- Few Africans can read, and no blueprints . . . can be published 
i tion which some of us have been urging in vain for several years, which they will study; they will believe and accept only if they are 
-if we are to direct mind and Will upon great problems such as those convinced by someone whose face they know well, who is thoroughly 
’ of East Africa. And also allow colonial opinion the psychological familiar to them, and whose more striking personal characteristics are 
‘satisfaction of some fuller and more regular means of co-operating Probably the subject of amused if tolerant comment. 


in the making of policy here. A department labelled colonial, which I would insist (and would claim some authority from close and long 
"means non-self-governing, and which covers the Gold Coast and St. association with our overseas services) that we shall neither recruit nor 
- Helena, East Africa, the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Northern Rhodesia, hold men and women of this quality unless they know that Britain 
_ Jamaica, Gibraltar, and is guided by intermittent and-too often ill- herself is behind them, and has solved the key problem of staffing 
attended parliamentary debates and by question time (which tends to be countries graduating into self-government. 

g ‘somewhat of a rag-bag) is surely not adequate to handle our diverse This Report is a truly British report. It takes the latest discoveries of 
a responsibilities. Our largest constructive tasks remain in Africa, and modern science and proposes to apply them to tropical Africa accord- 
2 we should seriously consider a more co- -ordinated handling of our ing to the humane and gradualist traditions bred in the long, intimate 


. 
J 


responsibilities in that vast neighbouring and restless continent. In East _ security of this island. The Commission’s plans ignore race and colour; 


Africa, above all, we cannot lessen our responsibilities either by the they are based upon faith in the capacity of human nature to initiate, 
- West African solution of a straight, quick run towards self-government, to adapt, to employ reason, to co-operate. This is a slow and difficult 
or ‘by t the Central African plan of a European colonist-dominated federa- way of working and one which much of our impatient, mass-managed 


tion. The responsibility still falls squarely upon us, world has abandoned. But we can give only what we possess ourselves, — 


_ We shall certainly need all our confidence and efficiency, fore our and I believe this Commission has reminded us what this possession is, 
e. Buta will meet with widespread condemnation, both vocally and by and also that we have not always given it to East Africa: It has 
the, challenge of opposing systems. South Africa is now following the shown us unsparingly the cost of failure. The rewards of success could 

‘wholly opposite course of racial subjection, for that is how I interpret be great. These three territories are the one large area in Africa—indeed, 

the apartheid policy. Admittedly many of her circumstances differ, but in the Colonial Empire—where the future is still wide open: where, 
then her leaders base their policy upon universal political and even in other words, we have the greatest opportunity to apply the values 

- religious principles, We can best oppose these not by words but by in which we believe, and to bring our ‘colonialism’ to a conclusion 

_ demonstrating in the same continent what Africans can achieve when which would finally justify it, if not in heated contemporary opinion, 
r the: planned services of a aos state are offered them on a basis of at least in the cool judgement of history—Third Programme 
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is a oP he International Civil Servant 


ue ae | EN SS eae Sr By CLIVE PARRY | ae 


_ who serve the world organisations such as the United Nations, organisations. Thus the United Nations has not only its New York 
- Unesco, and the International Labour Organisation. It is headquarters but a main European office in Geneva and branch offices 
__ recruited from among the nationals of the member states in in various countries, besides its temporary missions in, for instance, 
roportion to their subscriptions to the budgets of these organisations. Korea and the Middle East. The Labour Organisation is in Geneva, 
At «18: therefore composed of very diverse elements. It is.also of con- the Civil Aviation Organisation in Montreal, and the Food and Agri- 
siderable size. The secretariat of the United Nations alone comprises culture Organisation in Rome. And in furtherance of the Technical 
- about 3,000 persons. But of these many are engaged in minor or Assistance Programme there are many teams temporarily serving in 
nical tasks such as typing, running lifts, and cleaning. There is many other countries. Altogether many thousands of people may be 
“no | particular \ virtue in bringing, say, a French lift attendant half across described as international civil servants. But, with few exceptions, they 
the world to run a lift in New York. Therefore non-professional tasks are all nationals of one or another of the member states. 

in international organisations are habitually performed by nationals of It is against this background that the question of conflict between 
the country-in which the organisation concerned is established, and these the security measures of individual states and the independent, inter- 
r peel. local esunployees make up about half the number. of national character of the Secretariat should be considered. A state which 
Tiat. is playing host to an international organisation, as is the United States 
not concentrated i in a single international Whitehall. to the United Nations, and France to Unesco, is obviously not bound 
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~ way. Its loc ers are robus self-confidence, bir ker, 
perhaps, in the philosophy and the ultimate ends of their experiment. — 
Its course must be greatly influenced by Britain’ s handling of the 


itrslly eee to rie see ” hater corporations. with similar problems of rapid rural betterment. They have shown the same - 
to finance and manage schemes of betterment by function absolute faith in collectivisation and compulsion which our Commission a: 


ie ; 


HE International Secretariat is the body of permanent officials They ; are scattered about the world in the various offices of the different 


eed oe 


, is to iat ‘the carrying 


on of sabversia 2 
under the protection of ‘the organisation. On the other hand, the art 

_ of the United Nations and the constituent documents of other 
_ Organisations guarantee to these organisations what is usually called 
Oi eat immunity. And each member of the Secretariat takes on 


oath neither to seek nor to receive instructions from any ss a 


external to the organisation he serves. 


ys Many of the professional officials of organisations are former suite] 
ao ” 
- civil servants who have been seconded, or who have transferred, to the 


_ international civil service. No doubt men and women of this category 


| generally enjoy the confidence of their respective governments. Indeed 


the first Secretary-General of the old League of Nations not only had 
been a British civil servant before his appointment but upon his resigna- 


tion was immediately re-employed as British Ambassador to Italy. 


This metamorphosis was criticised severely by some people. It was 
felt that it indicated a national loyalty transcending the international. 
And, largely as a result of criticism of this sort, when the United 


Nations was set up, some governments, and notably the British and 


American Governments, carefully refrained from pressing candidates 
for jobs in. the secretariat of the organisation, and even from expressing 
opinions upon the suitability of candidates for such jobs who presented 
themselves. 


_ American Citizens in the United Nations 

Partly as a result of this policy and partly because international 
organisations inevitably attract political idealists, people of very mixed 
opinions no doubt got into the secretariat. In the course of time this 
came to disturb some elements in the United States. And in 1952 
- both a sub-committee of the American Senate and a New York Grand 


Effects of Revolutionary ‘Changes: in ‘Governamen S 


reed 


It is worth while recalling in this connection that a particular official | 
of an international organisation may become persona non grata to the 


_ state of which he is a citizen in quite a different way. It may, and in — 


fact often does, come about when there is a revolutionary change in the — ; 


government of the state Concerned. There must thus be at ae Poles" 


and Czechs in the international civil service who do not enjoy the 
confidence of the present regimes in Poland and Czechosloyakia. And 
it is not to be expected that, when and if the present Government ' in 
China secures representation in the United Nations, it will regar 
Chinese members of the secretariat as interpreting, Sei the manners 


_and ideals of a contemporary China; = 4z 


\ 


_ Jury began investigating the background of the American citizens in~ 


the service of the United Nations. Some of these stood upon the 
privilege which the constitution of their own country gave them to 
refuse to answer questions for fear of self-incrimination. Such a refusal 
tended to be treated in the popular mind as an admission of guilt and 


_.___ it put the Secretary-General, Mr. Trygve Lie, in a very difficult posi- 
tion. What then happened is well enough known. Mr. Lie discharged the 


individuals concerned. They appealed to the Administrative Tribunal, 
which may be described as the Whitley Council of the United Nations, 
and received large awards by way of compensation for loss of employ- 

ment. The United States proposed in the General Assembly that these 
awards should not be satisfied. But upon a British initiative the question 
of the legality of such a course was referred to the International Court 


and the Court held that the General Assembly had no standing to 


reverse the decision of the Tribunal. 
_ But that was not the end of the affair. Only a few weeks ago Uses 
_ dismissed three American officials of that organisation for what was 
’ described as ‘ lack of integrity ’ in refusing to appear before the United 
- States Civil Service Loyalty Board in Paris. This case is still under 
consideration. But it has been the subject of newspaper correspondence 
in this country. And it appears from the correspondence that no member 
of the United States Civil Service is bound to appear before a Loyalty 
Board if he does not wish to do so. And this case follows an earlier 
failure of Unesco to renew the coitracts of American officials on similar 
grounds—a case in which the officials concerned received awards of 
from $12,000 to $15,000 from the Administrative Tribunal. And the 


Unesco cases are different from, and in a sense more significant than, 


the United Nations cases. For they do not involve a host state engaged, 
whether or not with an excéss of nervousness, in protecting its own 


-. territory and in investigating the bona fides merely of its own citizens 


who, because non-professional duties are invariably discharged by local 

_ employees, constitute a greater part of the establishment of the organisa- 

_ tion concerned. They involve an organisation and servants of an 
organisation all established in another country. 

Nevertheless, not even Senators McCarthy and McCarran at their 

most zealous sought to investigate others than American citizens in 


_ the United Nations. And there is this connection between the United 


Nations and the Unesco cases: that the Unesco involved American 
citizens also. Moreover, the duty of particular states, as it were, not 


to interfere with the internal affairs of international organisations nor 


with their officials is counterbalanced by the duty of these officials, in 
the words of the Charter, to refrain from any action which might reflect 
on their position as international officials responsible only. to the 
organisations they undertake to serve. 
But it must be admitted that for a Unesco official to refuse to appear 


before a national authority can hardly be described fairly as reflecting 


on the international character of his. to Assuming’ the nies 


It is no doubt regrettable that revolutionary governments stipaide 
regard international officials, securing their positions at an earlier date, 
as, at the very least, unrepresentative expatriates. It is equally regret- - 
table that an American Grand Jury should announce, ‘as it has done, 
that ‘ startling evidence has disclosed infiltration into the United Nations - 
of an overwhelmingly large group of disloyal United States citizens’, 
when neither charges nor convictions in respect of sabotage, subversion, — 
or espionage have followed and when the truth cannot be more lurid — 
than that the United Nations employs a few people whom, because of 
their past or present political affiliations, the United States Government — 
would not itself employ. And it may be suggested that attitudes of this 
sort are misconceived. They imply that the work of the average inter- 
national civil servant is highly confidential, or highly important. In fact — 
it is not. It is humdrum, politically ‘neutral, and not such as would 
attract the saboteur or. ‘spy, or even the artist in subversion. 

And though the ideal of a truly international secretariat may be a a 
sound one, no international secretariat is capable of fulfilling its func-- 
tions unless it is acceptable to the nations. However much one may 
regret the attitude of particular states in the matter, however much > 
one may have sympathy for the Particular: international official, who 
is in a peculiarly weak position vis-a-vis his employer, that is ‘the vital | 
point. It was well put by the present Foreign Secretary as long ago as 
1946, in the debate on the Bill to secure the privileges and immunities 
of the United Nations within Britain. For it was suggested that the 
Bill ought to include a proviso enabling the Government to declare 
a particular United Nations official persona non grata, as it may ' the 
ambassador of another state. Cases in which states refuse to receive 
particular appointees as diplomatic envoys have been frequent through-_ 
out history. The Tsar of Russia, for instance, refused to receive Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, the famous British Ambassador i in Constantinople, 
because he suspected him of stirring up Turkish enmity to Russia. And, 
in more modern times, cases of requests for the withdrawal of sub- 
ordinate diplomatic once such as military attachés have been 
common. : Apa 


Necessary Cantidenee -sS 
The objection was that such a proviso would imply a eet by 

Britain of her undertaking i in the Charter to facilitate the working of 

the United Nations in every way. But Mr. Harold Macmillan pointed — 


out, and the House of Commons agreed, that the clause could well be 


national organisation does not t like 
tion who happens to 


omitted for quite a different reason: that international co-operation 
is possible only through agents who enjoy one another’s confidence. — 


Drawing on his experience as Minister of State in North Africa du 


the war, he observed in effect that it was no good proposing the best 

general in the world as Supreme Allied Commander if the various 

allies would not have him. And this, after all, is but a reflection of © 
western political philosophy and practice. We seek ‘Rot the best govern-~ 

ment so much as the acceptable government. : ; 

_ The best international civil servant is therefore ie ancepiahee in 
national civil servant. Admittedly we choose our governments by 
majority voting and it would be making a dubious ' deduction from that — 
practice to argue that therefore if a single state member of | 

icular official 


1 of 
organisation should get tid of him, But if it is 
ee ee 


service to international relations for an organisation _ 


- saic 


said, as it were, ‘ We cannot help it if you, the United States, dislike 
‘these officials who are your citizens. You have no business to attempt 

3 to choose our servants for us and we will defend them against you’. 
- On the contrary, the organisations have discharged the officials and 
“under com een? paid them compensation for loss of office. Perhaps 
es would been .wiser to have carried this policy further and to 

have volunteered compensation. 


7s 


of 
Country Y? Is not the situation already one in which the Soviet bloc 
in 1950 regarded the extension of Mr. Lie’s term of office as Secretary- 
General as unacceptable and illegal? If so, it is a reflection of the 
_ times—of | a_ general lack of international co-operation. Short of so 


- extreme a Situation, ee may, cies be: room for reconsideration 


a 
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\ NE of the most striking features of the Afro-Asian conference 
at Bandung last April was the number of speeches in which 
it was suggested that the atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima 


td 


They had less than no reason, most of them, to think of Japan with any 
sympathy or affection, and the Japanese delegates at the conference 
were keeping quiet and humble. But white men had dropped this 
5 terrible weapon on yellow men, Americans had tried out their new 
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experiment with Asians as their guinea pigs; this was remembered — 


_ by the delegates at Bandung as something much more important than 
_ the fact that the Asians concerned, namely the Japanese, had been 
_ the enemy of many of them and had treated them with great cruelty. 
At the back of all this talk about ‘colonialism’ which you hear in 
most parts of Asia there is the feeling that the white man has always 
_ treated, and in some cases still treats, the yellow or the brown man 
asa kind of second-class citizen. And this feeling is at least as strong 
against: the Americans, despite their own deep distrust of ‘ colonial- 
ism’, as it is against the British, the French, the Dutch, who have 
- - governed vast areas of Asia. One hears Asians talking as though they 
had deliberately been chosen as the first victims of atomic warfare 
: because they- were considered less aca than, Says, Americans or 


oe, 2 AMS brings me to one of the most startling developments since 

_ VJ-Day. I am constantly being impressed here in Malaya,* by the 

' stories of Malays, Chinese, Tamils, and others who ran grave risks 

ones the Japanese occupation to make life more difficult for the 
_ Japanese, or a little less terrible for the Europeans in Japanese prison 
camps. Some of the Chinese guerrilla troops who were Colonel Spencer 

_ Chapman’ $ companions in the Malayan jungle during the war, and of 
whose tough courage he has written with such admiration in his book, 
_ The Fungle is Neutral, are still carrying on their guerrilla warfare, but 
_ now they are fighting not the Japanese, but the British. Obviously the 
second world war has had effects upon the Asians which are not easily 
understood elsewhere, and I want to try to analyse the reasons for them. 
2 In the first place, the sight of white men being bullied by the 
Japanese and being compelled to do the humblest coolie jobs has 


ye once and for all, the myth that the white man was a kind 
if superman, to be served with a respect tinged with awe. Secondly, 
the British and Americans based their war-time propaganda on the fact 


war that that Pi did not apply to peoples 
ae cen ek we ore 


) stand upon its privileges. The practical necessities indicated have 
~ perhaps eee recognised. The United Nations and Unesco have not. 


_- But it may be asked: where must the line he drawn? Will states rest 
- content with disapproving of their own nationals? Will not some Senator. 
Country X next be investigating the so-called loyalty of citizens of 


" had done something to bring the Asian peoples closer together. 


secretariat—French civil servants running . the mandates regime, 
civil servants handling disarmament questions, and so forth. 

This alternative is not to be wholly dismissed. Its adoption might sy 
well dispel some of the unreality which unmistakably pervades the _ 


world organisations. They are not the centres of political, or even Fea 


, technical, power or influence. It is hardly to be expected that they 
should be when all too often the delegates to them are not the political 
leaders or principal ministers of the member states, but subordinate 
persons: If there be a case for restoring or attributing a major role to — 
these organisations, then it is to be remembered that the principal seat 


ss 


> 
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of power, and indeed of efficiency, in the world is not at the centre but 


at the periphery. It lies within the state, still for good or ill the most 


effective instrument of human government. A transfer of function from 9 


the circumference to the centre will necessitate the removal of the same 
people from the circumference to the centre. It will call as much for 
the sending of principal national civil servants to the headquarters of 
the United Nations as for the sending of the chief Ministers. And to — 
endow either category with an exclusively international character must 
~ be at one stroke to deprive them of their effectiveness. 
—Third Programme, 


y a - Changes in Asia since VJ- Day 


‘By VERNON BARTLETT 


Thirdly, even if there had been no war, the fever of nationalism would 
-have spread through Asia: much more slowly, no doubt, than it has 
spread, but just as surely. 

There is a final, and extremely. important, factor to explain the 
change in Asians since VJ-Day—the activity of the communists. As 
long ago as 1916, Lenin argued that western capitalism would collapse. 
if it lost the raw materials, the manpower, and the markets of Asia 
and other underdeveloped parts of the world. It is fairly obvious that 
the easiest territory in which to create revolt is one where the people 
have not yet achieved independence. I think I am right in saying that 
communism has not captured a single country since Czechoslovakia 
in 1948, except in alliance with nationalism. To use the expression so 
popular among the communists themselves, communism has succeeded 
only as the running-dog of nationalism. : 

And so we arrive at a remarkable result. During the war there were 
plenty of Asians in east and south-east Asia who were willing to risk 
their lives to help. white men against their fellow-Asians, the Japanese. 
Since the war the Asians have achieved their independence. They are 
immensely proud of it. Yet in many cases they are prepared to risk 
losing it again rather than accept the white man’s military help, even 
when it comes to them under the control and aegis of the U.N. ~ 

To us in the west, the difference in the degree of individual liberty 
allowed in, say, the United States and communist China is enormous. 
But we have to remember that the liberty of the individual does not 
mean much to people who have never experienced it. Independence— 
national independence—is beginning to mean a great deal to them, and 
it is made more attractive, rather than less attractive, to Asians if it is 
accompanied by talk about the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’. The 
passionate interest in the integrity of the human person, which obsesses 
so many of us in the west, is, I fear, something which will develop 
much more slowly than nationalism in the newly-independent countries 
of Asia.—From a talk in the General Overseas Service 


Among books recently received are Documents on British Foreign Policy, 
1919-1939 (third series, Volume VIII), edited by E. L. Woodward and 
Rohan Butler (Stationery Office, 50s.), which is one of two volumes 
covering British foreign policy in the Far East from August 4, 1938, to 
September 3, 1939; Between Liberation and Liberty (Deutsch, 18s.), "the 
translation of a book on Austria in the post-war world by Dr. Karl 
Gruber, formerly Austrian Foreign Minister and now Ambassador to the 
United States; Preludes to Life, by Theodor Heuss (Deutsch, 15s.); The 
Influence of Force in Foreign Relations, by Captain W. D. Puleston 
(Macmillan, 32s.); and Back into Power, by Alistair Horne, Daily Tele- 
graph correspondent in Germany 1951-4 (Parrish, 18s. 64.) 


* Mr, Bartlett was broadcasting from Singapore 
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mA Brilliant Age 


URING the next six weeks Mr. St. John Ervine will be 

taking us into the recent past. He has broadcast six 

Edwardian literary portraits, the first of which—Bernard 

Shaw is the subject—is published on another page today. 
The six authors are all men who were Mr. Ervine’s personal friends | 

_and they come back to him in all the glory of the best kind of aR 

They reached their prime in the reign of King Edward VII, 
uncommonly good king’: ‘a comparison drawn between that brilliant 
age and our own today > Mr. Ervine adds in an article in Radio Times, 
“would be cruel’. It is reasonable for him to feel that. But some of 
the subjects of his talks, including Shaw, did not think so highly of 
the world in which they lived. Shaw preached Fabianism; H. G. Wells 
wanted also to see a more equal and rational society; John Galsworthy 
was a passionate believer in social justice and did not find it about him. 
Our present-day society in fact bears the impress of these progressive- 
minded Edwardians. And the world in which we live offers witness to 
the success of their ideas. 


* ae reproductions of talks do not necessarily correspond verbatim with the broad- 
4 - cast scripts. Yearly subscription rate, U.S. and Canadian edition: $5.00, 
R. including postage. Special rate for two years: $8.50; for three years: $11.50. 
- Subscriptions should be sent to B.B.C. Publications, 35 Marylebone High 
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agreement; he compelled thought’. And many men and women now 
would gladly pay tribute to the way in which his plays stimulated their 
intellects and imaginations. He still seems close to us and his plays 
are still more entertaining than most of those performed on the London 
___ stage. It is indeed strange to think that next year we shall commemorate 
__ the centenary of his birth. But of course his ideas were mixed and often 
wild. Chesterton perhaps pointed out the most significant thing about 
him when he said that he was essentially a Puritan. And another oddity 
is the way in which this respectable and kindly man, almost totally 
devoid of vices and selfishness of any kind, should, in plays from ‘ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession’ to ‘Man and Superman ’, have scandalised his 
contemporaries. It shows a change in the climate of opinion, to which 
again he contributed. 


figures whom Mr. Ervine recalls to us. They were all of them generous- 
minded men, eager for reform of one kind or another, anxious to 
improve the lot of their fellow men, and touched in some 


contrasted with many of their successors. The literary leaders of the 


primarily interested in politics. They had (or have) large literary ideals. 
-In writing they were perfectionists; they despised the shoddy, in art or 
7 in anything else. But they did not possess that gusto, that overbrimming 
vitality that made writers like Shaw or Galsworthy or Bennett produce 
very second-rate works among much that was good and stimulating. 
Of our own generation it is not easy to speak. Perhaps our standards 
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= have declined; and the political problems which we now have to face 
% are necessarily very different from those that confronted the Edwardian 
i> age. Values have changed, but such able men would not, one thinks, 
ae be out of place here. One can imagine Shaw an enormous success on 

ed television and Amold Bennett making a nice packet out of it. One can 
z ‘ picture H. G. Wells writing passionate letters about the hydrogen 
7 bomb. Yeats would write poetry that measures up to anything being 
i written now. But one doubts if any of them would resent being with 


us. And some of them would certainly have said that if-their own age 
the mass of the people ours is the more satisfying. 


G. K. Chesterton wrote of Bernard Shaw that ‘ he did not compel — 


_ ‘That in fact is another thing that strikes one in contemplating the © 


with 
Puritan idealism. They were mostly politically minded. In that they 


 mext generation, Eliot, Forster, James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, were not 


-must be heard at the Foreign Ministers’ conference in October, and — 


_-—s was a more brilliant one, at any rate for those who rise to the top, for 
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“THE J ATOMIC ENERGY en Geneva. was aie sbpeati of n many 

commentaries from both east and west. From the U. S.A., The | New — 

York Times was quoted for the view that the conference ‘was more 

than living up to the expectations aroused bees President Eisenhower's - 5 
plan of December 1953: ok 
‘What industrial organisations are e daseite: at Gaets is jou! as 

_ important as, perhaps more than, the warning of possible world-wide | p 

destruction uttered by the scientists who recently | met in London. | eee 
The Washington Post and Times Herald was among newspapers which 
thought that one of the main significances of the conference was that 
it was enabling scientists from east and west to meet and exchange ~ 
views as members of the world _community. From France, Le Monde 
was quoted as saying that the scientists who discovered this vast source — 


of energy now had the opportunity to come to the rescue of mankind — 


and save it from ultimate folly. Broadcasts from Moscow emphasised — 
that the conference ‘ reflects the striving of Peoples for the development: — 
of fruitful co-operation among all countries’ and that ‘the spirit of 
Geneva . . . permeates the present conference *. Soviet home broadcasts — 


_ gave” prominence to Soviet speeches at the conference and mentioned — 


reports by foreign scientists, including British and American. A Tass 
transmission in Russian for abroad reported British announcements 
that ‘in two years an atomic electric power-station of over.60,000 kw. 
capacity will be put into operation ’, followéd by twelve more stations — 
between 1960 and 1965. Moscow home broadeasts concentrated on the — 
U.S.S.R.’s_ 5,000 kw. atomic power-station. Pravda was quoted as_ 


- saying that no one was entitled to decide whether the gigantic resources - 


of nuclear energy should be used for peace or war ‘without taking into ~ 
account the will of the peoples’, who ‘ resolutely demand that atomic 
weapons be banned’. | . 
From Rumania last week it was announced by che Pao Minisese 
Mr. Gheorghiu-Dej, that, despite the forthcoming withdrawal of Soviet 
occupation troops from Austria, Soviet troops -would’ remain in- 
Rumania until the Western Powers dissolved Nato and withdrew behind 
their own national frontiers. A number of western commentators saw — 
in this announcement a confirmation that the aim of Soviet policy was 
the dissolution of Nato and also evidence that after ten years chere.> 
was still need of Soviet military force to maintain the communist 
regimes in eastern Europe. -A number of Moscow broadcasts last week 


- in favour of ‘ neutrality ’ (but not for eastern Europe) stressed that the 


relaxation of international tension would aid ‘in the struggle against 
participation in military alliances ’ and against foreign bases. ae 
from Moscow in Arabic and Turkish stated : 
“The results of the Geneva Conference contradict the arguments ae 
supporters of the policy of establishing military alliances and blocs. — 
Mr. Bulganin, it was added, had stressed in his report on Geneva ‘ the 
importance of the growing movement in some ‘Near and Middle East 
countries in favour of remaining neutral ’. An Egyptian broadcast on 
Prime Minister Nasir’s invitation to visit Moscow, said that Soviet 
Foreign Ministry circles had praised his policy of ‘ preventing the Arab 
world from joining western military alliances’. West Germany’s inclu- 
sion in the western alliance continued to be held up, in broadcasts from — 
the communist world, as ‘ an essential obstacle on the road to. reunifica-_ 
tion. On August 11, the east German Prime Minister, Mr. -Grotewohl, — 


- stated that all-German elections and reunification could take place only 


after the formation of a European security agreement and the annulment — 
of the Paris agreements. The struggle against Nato must be intensified: _ 
there could be no question of a united Germany becoming a member — 
of the Atlantic alliance. The policy of the Western Powers. towards — 
Germany was completely unacceptable. He added that Germany’s voice — 


called for a feat tempo between the two Germanies::. 


‘On the » plieeee day, a “broadcast | 
paable cath be nial Gy ule Wesson oman ie saves game 
ment ascribed the reduction to the aim of further reducing international _ 
tension, while a number of western commentators, while | con 

the announcement, thought the Soviet decision could also 
to the man-power shortage on the Soviet home front 
Cat Sete oP 
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. MUSICAL REVOLUTION IN WALES 
THE SUMMER OF 1955 has seen the climax of a musical revolution in 
Vales’, said KENNETH LOVELAND, speaking in the Welsh Home 
ervice. “Turning her back on the years when audiences relied almost 
xclusively on the visit of English companies to satisfy their demand 
9r grand opera professionally staged, Wales has sent her national 
pera company to play in London. Having almost invariably looked 
sross the border for imported orchestras to play at her symphony 
certs, Wales is exporting her own national youth orchestra to play at 
1¢ Edinburgh Festival. Welsh composers are getting a hearing outside 
leir own country. Wales is achieving an international reputation in 
iedia not hitherto associated with her established musical traditions. 
“The new conquests of Welsh music make brave reading, but to 
et them in perspective we have to-ask ourselves what is happening to 
he old traditions. And we can see that the emphasis is shifting in the 
Velsh musical scene. The prestige 
hich Wales once enjoyed because of 
er choral performances has now been 
ansferred to her opera company, her 
oung instrumentalists, and her com- 
osers. Long before I came to Wales 
was told that it was a land of song. 
t still is, and it still produces fine 
ngers. I was told, too, that it was a 
ind of great choral societies, and that 
1¢ National Eisteddfod was an event 
t which musical standards were for- 
ridable. After six years of close con- 
act with Welsh music making, if there 
re two features that leave me com- 
letely disappointed they are the 
eneral standard of the singing in 
Velsh choral societies and the musical 
tandards at the National Eisteddfod. 
“However, the decline in the 
qusical authority of the National . 
isteddfod is less important than the 
ecline of the Welsh choir; the musical 
actions of the Eisteddfod can be re- 
laced by younger and more vital in- 
itutions, but if the Welsh choral 
movement dies then something irre- 
laceable will have been lost. I feel ; 
hat the only hope for Welsh choirs to regain their hold on the public 
ies in fewer and better performances by choirs that are more selective. 
‘We know that Welsh singing can still rise to the heights under 
roper conditions. We have a live and vital example of Welsh singing 
t its finest in the Welsh National Opera Company, an institution 
yhich is really turning all the old vocal tradition into a new channel; 
he wedding, if you like, of the native Welsh love of drama with the 


ative Welsh talent for song. Today, the Welsh National Opera 
yompany has sixteen operas in its repertory, three of which are 
a the repertory of no other opera company in Britain. They have 
escued one of Verdi’s most important works, “Nabucco”, from 
early a century of neglect in Britain; they haye done the same for 
‘The Sicilian Vespers”. They have taken on the pioneering of an 
pera by a Welsh composer—Arwel Hughes’ “Menna”. They have 
cored ar outstanding success in their first season at Sadler’s Wells; they 
ave delighted Manchester, and will soon be playing for their third 
eason at Bournemouth. I would not hesitate to say that the Welsh 
Yational Opera Company is one of the most important factors in the 
Ost-we t of music in Britain. . 

All this is very fine, you may say—but what about Welsh music 
§ Oppo elsh music-making? We have today an energetic 
school of 
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Hughes has won many friends with “ Menna”, the first new Welsh 
opera for many years. The chamber music of Daniel Jones has been 
favourably received in London; his fourth symphony is a work of 
commanding and elegiac qualities. David Wynne is working on a 
symphony for Aberdare. The Guild for the Promotion of Welsh 
Music is a body of paramount importance to the future of creative 
musical thought in Wales, and if the Guild’s plans for a festival of 
Welsh music in London materialise next season, then Welsh com- 
position will receive the biggest and best advertisement that has come 
its way for many a day’. 


GOING, GOING, GONE! 

“We had been living in a large house which was let to us furnished for 
four and a half years. It seemed a very long time, even though it was 
in a pleasant little French town,’ said ANNE ORTZEN in a talk in the 
Home Service. ‘So when we were 
offered the first floor of a house, un- 
furnished, we jumped at it. We had 
to transform it into a flat ourselves, so 
we set to work to redecorate through- 
out; we had the electric circuit altered, 
put in power, fitted up a kitchen and 
larder. Then we found that we had a 
delightful, unfurnished flat, and, judg- 
ing by the state of our finances, it 
would remain unfurnished for some 
time. So I started going to sales. 

‘ There is no need to find out before- 
hand exactly where the sale is to be held, 
as long as you know the road, because 
they are always in the garden, or often 
even at the garden gate, so the little 
crowd is easily seen. And as I edged 
my way into my first sale, I was very 
astonished to see who were in the 
crowd. By craning my neck, I could 
see a semicircle of-eld ladies sitting 
with their knees almost touching the 
auctioneer’s table. They were all 
dressed in black, with black scarves 
over their heads. And bright and alert 
in the middle of them was the daily 
help I had had in my furnished house. 
With her was her sister-in-law and another old crony of theirs. I found 
out later that they went to all the sales, as inseparable as the three 
witches in “ Macbeth ”, but much kindlier. 

‘I was also surprised to see someone who was said to be the richest 
man in the town. But as the sale went on, I began to realise that it really 
was a form of entertainment in this quiet little place. You had the 
excitement of the bidding and the jokes and repartee of the crowd. 
At any rate our rich man seemed to be enjoying it enormously, though 
he did not buy anything. But I soon found that the old ladies in the 
stalls, so to speak, were much more honourable; they always made some 
small purchase. ; 

“On the table would be arrayed an odd assortment of, objects. ““ Now 
here’s an interesting lot”, the auctioneer begins encouragingly, though 
his face does not exactly light up with enthusiasm. “ Three coffee 
bowls, two plates, in good condition, and a soup ladle. Come now. 
Who’ll make me an offer for this? ” 

‘ Silence. The old ladies look wooden. “ Well, who'll give me twenty 
francs? ”—that is about 5d. Hoots of derision from the old ladies; 
then one says, firmly, “ Ten francs”. “ What, ten francs for all this? 
You're joking ”, says the auctioneer indignantly. Then he shrugs his 
shoulders and accepts the bid. The lot usually goes for about twenty 
francs, to one of the old ladies, who leans down and picks up from 
beside her feet an enormous, black, American-cloth bag. 

‘While the next lot is being prepared, the old ladies pass round 
the pieces they have bought, comment and nod approval. Those coffee 
bowls are certainly a bargain. They are about the size of a small pud- 
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ding basin, and the vast majority of French people drink their breakfast 
coffee from them. The gaping mouth of the black bag soon engulfs 
the crockery and down it goes again to its owner’s side. It is soon 
evident that all the old ladies have similar bags nestling at their feet. 
‘I had been rather scared at going to my first sale, but came away 
in great triumph with a small kitchen cupboard for 1s. 3d.—so naturally 
I was drawn to go to the next, and the next. And I soon began to feel 
the family atmosphere. I noticed that the old ladies not only regularly 
made some small purchase, but kindly acted as watch-dogs for the rest 
of us who were not so well placed. My daily help and her two friends 
seemed to take me specially under theirs wing. I remember seeing a 
carpet in very good condition. 
“Tt’s cut! ” loudly exclaimed 
our watch-dogs, and one even 
held it up to show the cut, 
which had evidently been made 
for some irregularity of the 
room. That did not worry me— 
the bidding was only at about 
6s. I bid for it. The old lady 
was horrified and shook her 
head vigorously at me. I 
stopped bidding at 8s. The old 
lady heaved a sigh of relief and 
smiled-and nodded ’. 


VANISHING LIMEHOUSE 
For most of us Limehouse is 
a name that calls up a feeling of 
romance, mystery, and excite- 
ment, but romance nowadays 
has a habit of coming up against 
such things as compulsory pur- 
chase orders, and one of these 
orders will mean that most of 
what was Limehouse, in the 
East End of London, will soon 
be pulled down to make way for a new housing estate. On behalf of 
“The Eye-witness ’, HARDIMAN SCOTT went to have a last look at it. 

‘I do not know what Limehouse conjures in your mind; perhaps the 
smoking lime-kilns by the river of hundreds of years ago—lime which 
helped to rebuild London after the Great Fire—but more likely, 
perhaps, twisty cobbled streets, huddled in the murky gloom of 
evening, and from dim-lit windows the rattle of chop-sticks and 
mah-jong tiles, a vague scent of opium, the glimpse of a smoky room 
and the sly movement of sinister figures. But whatever Limehouse 
may have been in the past, and there was a time once when seamen 
would lose all they had in gambling houses and opium dens, today 
it is a few dingy streets which are fast giving way to modern blocks 
of flats. 

‘The Pennyfields of today is still a narrow street, of course—the 
tiny houses cheek-by-jowl, dowdy 
and rather grimy. On the corner, 
where it turns off the West India 
Dock Road; there are dining-rooms 
on one side, a pub on the other; a 
little way down, a tiny Chinese 
restaurant, bright and clean in cream 
and red paint. There are one or two 
others further down, and on the 
opposite side the Chinese Seamen’s 
Union, shuttered up and closed, and 
next door, the club—an orange-lit 
room where I found a group of 
Chinese playing cards. Soon it will ' 
be demolished. There are large: 
bombed sites, in fact two acres of 
them, afire with rose-bay willow herb. 
There are prefabricated houses too, 
but they are not occupied by the 
Chinese, and a greengrocer’s shop, 
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The new Limehouse and the old: L.C.C. flats on Limehouse Causeway and— 


AUGUST 18 19: 
Chinese owner told me 4 little sadly of the passing of his countrymé 
“Once, not so long ago, there were 2,000 Chinese thereabouts; ni 
there are perhaps 200 at the most. And they are the older men, w 
came here many years ago as seamen, and settled down close to t 
docks. For 100 years or more, the Chinese in Limehouse have ma 
their living by selling to Chinese seamen and feeding them in the sm 
cafés. Those that I spoke to seemed a little bewildered at the idea 
having to move—and they bewildered me too, a little, for their Engli 
is. still not very good, compared with the Chinese we know in Bloor 
bury and Soho. But what kindly and friendly people they are. Ask t 
police: they will tell you that you never find the Chinese of Limeho 
getting into trouble; they < 
the most honest and peaceat 
of citizens and well liked 
their neighbours. Now that th 
have to move, the Lond 
County Council will do its b 
to house them wherever th 
want to go. But with their goii 
will go, too, one of the m« 
fascinating parts of Londc 
where the scent of spices st 
hangs like musk in the air ’. 


FRENCH POLISH 
‘I learned the trade of Fren 
polishing over sixty years agc 
said H. E. HOLDERNESS in 
talk in the West of. Engla: 
Home Service. ‘I belong to t 
old school and I find it paint 
to see the lacquer sprayi 
taking the place of hand polis 
ing. It produces a high-gle 
finish, but when it gets scratch 
or chipped it leaves a he 
showing the bare wood. T 
often means that you have to strip and repolish or respray the whi 
surface. 

“In the old days, we were taught to stain the bare wood the colo 
we wanted, without covering up the figure, then we worked at it wi 
transparent French polish to bring out the beauty of the wood. Y 
had to know the proper way to deal with period furniture—Que 
Anne, Hepplewhite, William and Mary, Chippendale, Sheratc 
Jacobean, and so on. Each of these needed its own special treatme: 
Carvings needed a lot of skill, too. They were costly to polish even 

‘the days of cheaper labour, and it was so easy to spoil them. F 
example, the fine moulding and a wheat-ear carving on a Hepplewh 
chair could be ruined by clumsy glass-papering. 

‘There is little or no theory to French polishing. You can learn 
only by practice, by having a feeling for it, and by taking a pride 
the work. I have noted that on sor 
of the foreign copies of English peri 
furniture, the French polishing 
below our standard. English Fren 
polishers used to be famous, and tt 
is why I was engaged for three ye: 
to take charge of a polishing depa: 
ment for one of the furniture man 
facturers in ~ Sweden. That w 
between 1924 and 1927. I w 
amazed at the high standard 
the Swedish manufacturers’ work a 
also by the designs and colours 
their modern furniture. We used 
great deal of silver birch, and ° 
polished it in soft tones—greys, fay 
smoke blue, browns. This reflect 
the light like satin, whichever w 
you looked at the piece of furnitu 
We obtained the colours by staini 


where lettuce, cabbage, potatoes, j the wood with German chemical so] 
bananas are mixed with glass jars a ae aes tions—they were crystal clear—a’ 
of dried Chinese seaweed, tins —a Chinese greengrocer’s shop then by polishing with transpare 
of exotic fruits, and bean shoots. Its Photographs: Henry Grant French polish’. 
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Portrait of Bernard Shaw’ 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


F all the notable and great people I have known, Bernard 

Shaw was easily the most impressive and vital. He was over 

six feet in height, and he had genial eyes, beautiful hands, 

and a generous mind. No one is without fault, and G.B.S. 
iad faults enough, but they were few and small in comparison with 
lis great virtues. In forty years of intimate knowledge, I never knew 
7m to be guilty of a paltry or petty-minded act, and his personal 
yenevolence was unequalled in my knowledge by anybody. Even in the 
lays when he was a man of comparatively small income and still 
nsecure, he was largely maintaining three people who had-no claim 
ym his purse; and he gave an unhappy poet, John Davidson, £250 
0 support him while he wrote a play. 
[his generosity was a common 
haracteristic of his long life. Imme- 
liately after his death a legend arose 
hat he was mean about money. Of 
ll the lies that were told and written 
ibout him this was at once the biggest 
ind the shabbiest. 

Oscar Wilde, in one of his silliest 
pigrams, said of him that he had 
10 enemies, but his friends disliked 
lim. It was not original in that con- 
rection, for Wilde had used it several! 
imes before he knew G.B.S. Shaw 
ad many enemies, as any person of 
reat character must have, but his 
riends had deep affection for him. 
[They were so numerous and varied 
hat many of them had never met. 
t is not easy to imagine Sidney 
Webb in the company of Lawrence 
yf Arabia or Mrs. Patrick Campbel! 
rx G. K. Chesterton or Lady Astor, 
yut all these people, and others 
qually diverse who probably could 
10t have endured each other, were 
lis intimate and affectionate friends. 

His character was noble. There was 
10 rancour in the man, and both his 
lands were ready to be held out in 
econciliation. Two men, very different © 
rom each other, made almost 
xactly the same remark about him. 
[hese were G. K. Chesterton and the 
‘renchman, Auguste Rodin, who was 
he greatest sculptor of his generation. 

_ Chesterton, in his book on. Shaw, 

which is the best that has yet been written on its subject, and will 
srobably prove to be the best that has ever been written about him, 
makes a statement which will shock some people and surprise others. 
Describing G.B.S., he says: ‘ There exists by accident an early and 
yeardless portrait of him which really suggests in the severity of its 
ines some of the early ascetic pictures of the beardless Christ. 
However he may shout profanities or seek to shatter the shrines, 
there is always-something about him which suggests that in a sweeter 
and more solid civilisation he would have been a great saint’. Bear 
in.mind that G. K. Chesterton’s outlook on life was entirely different 
from G.B.S.’s, that there was no creed, social, political, or religious, 
which they shared. It was G.K.’s mission in life to say the opposite 
to G.B.S. Shaw was a socialist and a communist: Chesterton was 
n individualist who abhorred communism. Yet these two men had 
only a deep respect for each other but a profound affection. No 
yne can read Chesterton’s book on: Shaw without realising how much 
re the younger man had for his senior, and I know of my own 
nowledge of G.B.S. how warmly he felt for that big, fat, extra- 
rdinarily likeable man. 


Bernard Shaw, with a bust of himself by Rodin, at his home at Ayot 
St. Lawrence : 


Rodin’s remark was, in a sense, even more interesting than Chester- 
ton’s, for his personal knowledge of G.B.S. was slight, and he had, 
in fact, never heard of him until they met in his studio in Paris so 
that Rodin might start on the fine bust he made of him. His remark, 
too, was what may be called a technical one, the remark a sculptor 
makes about the head he is about to copy in stone. Chesterton was a 
devout Christian, and was unlikely, therefore, to make his statement 
about G.B.S.’s head lightly or carelessly. It was drawn not only from 
his sight of the photograph he mentions, but by his knowledge of 
G.B.S.’s character. Rodin’s remark was almost a matter of measure- 
ments. It had no relation to personal knowledge. He said to one ‘of his 
friends at the time he was carving his 
bust, that Shaw had a veritable head 
of Christ. When his friend dissented 
from this statement, Rodin repéated 
it with great emphasis, and was sup- 
ported by his wife who was present 
at the discussion. 

There are, of course, no portraits 
of Our Lord. There were*no cameras 
in His time, and the Jews were for- 
bidden by the second commandment 
to make graven images. That is why 
they had little art and there are no 
pictures or statues of Jews of an 
earlier date than one long after the 
Crucifixion. At.a date in the Middle 
Ages, the Christian Church laid down 
a rule about pictures of Our Lord 
which was essential if artists were 
not to cause confusion in simple 
minds by painting holy pictures as 
their fancy told them. As a result of 
this rule, a traditional figure of Jesus 
was created which has no relation, so 
far as we know, to what His earthly 
appearance was. It is to this tradi- 
tional figure that Chesterton and 
Rodin compared Bernard Shaw. 
Chesterton went further than Rodin 
did: he declared that G.B.S. had the 
characteristics which are commonly 
associated with Our Lord’s earthly 
life and that in a different age from 
ours he would have been canonised. He 
and Rodin were both right. G.B.S. had 
a nobility of body and spirit which 
could truly be called Christ-like. 

His influence on his generation was wide and deep. No man of the 
late Victorian age—and we must remember that G.B.S. was forty-five 
when the old Queen died—made so much impression on his contem- 
poraries as Shaw made; and this impression was not confined to his 
own country: it was worldwide. His personal impact on the English 
was tremendous, and it was powerful not only among the young, such 
as myself, but among the middle-aged and even the old. People of my 
age were embittered and disheartened by our poor performance in the 
Boer War. The greatest empire in the history of mankind had taken the 
best part of three years to defeat a small nation of farmers who happened 
to be the best guerrilla soldiers in the world and were, perhaps, the best 
guerrilla soldiers in the whole history of warfare? This fact made 
cynics of my generation, and we turned almost instinctively, and cer- 
tainly with passionate attachment, to such men as Shaw and H.G. Wells 
who were highly critical of the Government. The Conservatives were 
in power and were to remain in power for another five years, but they 
were tottering not very pleasingly to their fall in 1906 when, including 
the Prime Minister, Arthur Balfour, most of them were swept out of 
parliament by the Liberals. 


3 - . * The first of six portraits of Edwardian authors by St. John Ervine 
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“I shall never forget the effect G.B.S. had on me the first time I heard 
him speak. I came out of the hall in which I heard him lecture, feeling 
as if the world in which I had grown up had collapsed into a heap 
of unsightly rubble. My hold.on myself was sufficient to enable me to 
realise that some of his arguments were specious, but the total effect 
of what he said was immense. I left that halla different youth from 
what I was when I entered it. This was the effect he had‘on all thought- 
ful young men and women. We were not stupefied by him: we were 
stimulated. He did not compel agreement: he compelled thought. He 
did not cause us to think as he thought: he caused us to think for 
ourselves. He did not overpower our minds: he provoked them. If we 
had become his sycophants, he would have despised us. 

Never at any moment of my knowledge of him did I yield him the 
control of my thoughts; hor did any of my friends who were as 
attached to him as I was. My dissent from his opinions was greater 
than my consent; but it often happened that I was less aware of my 
beliefs before I argued with him than I was after I had done so. That 
was his great value to us. He made it impossible for us to take our 
opinions and beliefs on trust. The years between the turn of the century 
and the outbreak of the first world war were happy years for people 
like me because G.B.S. was alive and kicking. 

I have never ceased to thank heaven for letting me know this great 
and very likable man. I suppose I was more akin to him than any 
of my friends at that time because, like him, I was Irish, though he got 
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on less well with Irishmen as a rule than he did with Englishmen 
Wilde and Yeats and George Moore were antipathetic to him; and h 
was contemptuous of the first editor, T. P. O’Connor, who gave hin 
serious employment. It is typical of him that Sir Horace Plunkett wa 
the only Irishman of his own generation for whom he had great respect 
He despised George Moore, was not interested in Wilde, and onh 
slightly interested in Yeats whose childish occuitism and vagu 
yammerings about Celtic Twilight made him curl his lips. He hac 
regard for ‘A.E.’, but did not know him well enough to have mor 
than that. It must sometimes have surprised him that, apart fron 
Plunkett, the two Irishmen he liked best came from Ulster. 

Stories about him are innumerable, and many of them are false, bu 
one story which he himself told me is typical of his attitude to life 
He was walking down the stairs to the Underground station at Charin; 
Cross when he slipped and finished the journey on his mouth, anc 
nose. ‘What did you do then, G.B.S?’ I asked, and he replied, ‘1 
got up and pretended that that was my normal way of descending; 
stairs! ” 

I once said of him that he would do more for his friends that 
his friends would do for themselves. He had the rare virtue of unending 
gratitude, and never forgot any benefit he had ever received, anc 
continued to repay it for the whole of his life. Chesterton was righ 
when he detected the signs of saintliness in this great and gracious mai 
who never failed in courtesy even to those who never gave him any 

—Northern Ireland Home Service 


~ The Greatness of Fridtjof Nansen 


By MICHAEL MEYER 


HEN Fridtjof Nansen proposed to Eva Sars, the young 

concert singer who afterwards became his wife, he said: 

‘Will you marry me? But I must go to the North Pole 

first ’, just as the explorer Richard Burton said to the lady 
of his choice: ‘ Will you marry me—after I have found the sources of 
the Nile?’ Both received the answer ‘ Yes’; explorers have a habit 
of getting their own way. 

Every age has its explorers, the men who climb mountains, discover 
the sources of rivers, drive a path into the unknown—men whom a 
kind of restlessness, a soul-searching, drives from their comfortable 
homes to suffer fearful privation, often ending in failure and death. 

But what happens to these men when they come back? What do 
they do with the treasure they have found, the 
strength they have discovered, these Marco 
Polos, these Columbuses? Usually they retire 
to farms or quiet villages for the remainder of 
their days leaving them only occasionally for 
minor expeditions which must seem strange 
anti-climaxes to them. In their later lives the 
great explorers seldom make much impact on 
the world. Fridtjof Nansen was unique in that 
his adventure was not the end but the beginning 
of his greatness; his real- mission began long 
after his career as an explorer had ended. He 
used the strength and wisdom he had gained 
to move on to greater achievements, and it is 
for these that I think he will eventually be 
remembered, rather than for the romantic 
adventures of his youth. 

You can divide Nansen’s career into three 
acts, like a play: Act One, the explorer; Act 
Two, the scientist, the university professor—an 
unspectacular act; Act Three, the humanitarian, 
the man who saved 5,000,000 lives, the man 
of whom a contemporary politician could say: 
‘There is not a country in the continent of 
Europe where wives and mothers ‘have not wept 
in gratitude for the work that Nansen did’. 

Two photographs which exist of Nansen are 
remarkable in their contrast. One shows him 
at the time of his journey to the Pole, tall, 


Fridtjof Nansen as a young man, with his wife, 
Eva. Nansen died twenty-five years ago 


young, hard-faced, hard-eyed; ruthlessness personified. The other 
taken towards the end of his life, shows him bald-headed and white 
moustached, standing among a group of Armenian refugee children 
with an almost saintly benevolence in his glance. But somehow the 
ruthlessness is still there; this, one feels, is a saint who gets his owr 
way. What was it that transformed that young man into this old man? 
That brought him, who loved the solitude of the Arctic, into the 
teeming ghettoes of Armenia? 

Nansen was very young when he made his two extraordinary Pola 
voyages. He was only twenty-seven when he achieved the first crossing 
of the Greenland ice-cap—a feat which such experienced Arctic 
explorers as Whymper and Peary had tried and failed to accomplish 
When he got back to Norway he was offerec 
a post at Christiana University, but he hac 
fallen under the spell of the Arctic and he 
immediately set about planning a further expedi- 
tion, this time to the North Pole itself. At that 
time the Pole had not yet been reached, and 
expert opinion was that it could not be reached 
either on foot or by ship. There was no evidence 
to suggest that any large area of land existed 
around the Pole, and attempts to drive a ship 
through the ice, and to cross it by sledge, had 
proved hopeless. Nansen’s approach to the 
problem was typical of the way in which he 
tackled every problem in his life. He studied 
. it objectively as a scientist, evolved a theory, 
and then proved his theory right by going out 
and doing the thing. : 

Ten years before, an American ship had been 
crushed by ice in the Laptev Sea, well to the 
east of Greenland. Three years later, relics of 
the wreck were found in the drift ice off the 
west coast of Greenland. It was a | 


- 

the ice east of Greenland and 
remain in her for three to 
five years while the ice 
slowly drifted her across the 
rele. 5 

When he announced this 
theory publicly, it was 
received (like all his theories) 
with disbelief and derision. 
He was told that no ship 
could possibly withstand the 
tremendous pressure of the 
ice; that it was by no means 
certain that the drift of the 
ice was constant, so even if 
‘the ship should survive he 
might find himself being 
drifted well off course. But 
Nansen believed that a ship 
could be designed to resist 
the ice, if the sides could be 
curved like the outside of a 
saucer, so that the ice would = 
tend to push her up rather —° 
than crush her timbers. He 
built such a ship and called 
her the Fram (which means ‘forward! ’). She was ugly, and rolled 
like a barrel in the open sea, but he sailed her northwards into the 
eg and rammed her fast into the ice off New Siberia in September, 

For a year and a half they drifted slowly, with the dreadful creakin 
and groaning of the ship’s timbers always in their ears. At one stage 
the pressure grew so great that they abandoned ship; but her good 
timbers survived, and they went back to her. Then they found they 

were drifting back over their own tracks; it was evident that the drift 
of the ice was not constant. Eventually, Nansen decided to leave the-ship 
and maké a,dash for the Pole over the ice, taking only a single com- 
panion with him; a distance of 350 miles. This plan was regarded by 
all his companions as completely suicidal, for the ice was creased into 
steep ridges, over each of which he and his companion would have to 
haul the sledges. by hand. But off he went, leaving the rest of the crew 
in the Fram until the spring should set her free. Nansen and his com- 
panion, Johansen, did not, in fact, reach the Pole; but their failure is 
one of the triumphs of Polar exploration. 

Nansen has described it in his magnificent book, Farthest North— 
how they were forced to kill their own dogs for food, and how at last, 
when all seemed hopeless and they were both at starvation point, he 
went out in one last desperate attempt to find something to shoot for 
food and heard a human voice—the voice of Jackson, the English 
explorer, who had come to Greenland to search for him. And how 
Nansen and Johansen landed unrecognised at a small Norwegian port 
and queued patiently in their ragged clothes at the local post office 
to send telegrams to their wives telling them they had arrived, when 
everyone had long’ago assumed them to be dead. 

_ That is the end of Act One of Nansen’s life. Act Two, covering the 
next twenty-five years, was for the most part a period of comparative 
obscurity—he became Professor of Zoology at Christiania University. 
’ When Norway at last won her independence from Sweden, he was 
ersuaded, against his will, to become the first Norwegian Minister at 
the Court of St. James. He must have been an unusual figure in the 
Edwardian London of that time: with his great height, piercing blue 
eyes, informal dress, his contempt for diplomatic procedure, his ‘ great, 
“roaring sea-captain’s voice’, and huge, ringing laugh. But the life 
cramped him and he returned after three years to his laboratory to 
devote himself to his scientific work, and to writing. Then, when he 
was nearly sixty, the curtain rose on the third and most remarkable act. 
_ In 1920, eighteen months after the armistice, there were still 
1,500,000 prisoners of war scattered throughout Europe. All attempts to 
set them repatriated had failed. Governments were unsure of their own 
ity and were suspicious of any attempt from outside to probe into 
went on inside their frontiers. In Russia alone more than 300,000 
ners were still incarcerated. Someone was needed who could per- 
de the Russian Government to open its frontiers for the work of 
yatriation; but who would be able to do this? Nansen was working 
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_ Nansen in old age, with Armenian refugee children 
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quietly at his desk one after- 
noon when a telegram arrived. 
“The Big Four wanted to 
know ’, he said later, 
whether I would bring back 
the half-million. prisoners 
in Russia. Why they should 
have chosen me I have no 
idea. It had to be a neutral, 
and perhaps they thought a 
diplomat would not be 
brave enough; though really 
no bravery was required. 


Where the diplomats of 
the world had failed, Nansen 
succeeded. Where their 
letters and cables had re- 
mained unanswered, Nansen 
insisted on personal inter- 
views with the Head of 
State, so that it came to be 
said of him that he was the 
only man in Europe to whom 
the doors of every Chancel- 
lery were open. And once 
Nansen had gained admit- 
tance, there was no refusing 
him what he wanted. Within six months he had repatriated 200,000 
prisoners; less than two years later he was able to report that his whole 
task was completed. This done, he turned his attention to the plight 
of refugees. Europe was teeming with millions of refugees from various 
lands, and governments were reluctant to accept stateless persons with 
no means of support. Nansen did what nobody else could have done; 
he persuaded the governments of Europe to accept these refugees in 
their hundreds of thousands and give them employment. He persuaded 
the Greek Government, in the face of extreme unwillingness, to accept 
1,250,000 Greek refugees from Asia Minor. He placed 90,000 homeless 
Armenian refugees in Syria. In all, he settled more than 4,000,000 
refugees. He persuaded fifty-two governments to recognise the ‘ Nansen 
passport ’ for stateless persons. An English statesman said at the time: 

No single human being has ever by his own efforts so astoundingly 
reduced the sum of human suffering in the world, He touched the very 
soul of Europe to higher things. 

The qualities that enabled Nansen to succeed were not a unique 
combination. They were qualities which all the great explorers have 
possessed: vision, the ability to plan in minute detail, to improvise 
when plans go wrong, the gift of leadership, toughness, courage, the 
power to convince other men of the validity of one’s own vision— 
Columbus had these; so had Marco Polo; so had Magellan. Where 
Nansen was unique was in that, having used these gifts to satisfy his 
own lust for solitary exploration, his desire to grapple with the great 
adversary, he then turned them to the cause of suffering humanity. 

There is a strange and tragic epilogue to the story of Nansen’s life. 
When Nansen went to Armenia the Secretary of the Commission of 
which Nansen was head was a major in the Norwegian army. He was 
one of Nansen’s most devoted and self-sacrificing workers; he admired 
Nansen beyond measure; he would gladly have laid down his life for 
him. Summing up this boundless admiration, he said—perhaps some- 
what ominously—after Nansen’s death: ‘One has to go back to the 
age of Caesar or Augustus to see similar world problems laid in the 
hands of a single individual’. That Norwegian major, one feels, had a 
consuming need in life, to have a leader whom he could obey implicitly 
His name was Quisling. Ten years after the end of the second 
world war there are still about 70,000 refugees in camps in Europe, the 
victims of that other hero whom Quisling obeyed. 

Nansen once gave a hint himself as to the direction from which he 
hoped the true leaders might once again appear. Speaking in 1925 to 
the students of St. Andrews University, he said: 

The first great thing is to find yourself; and for that you need 
solitude and contemplation, at least sometimes. I tell you deliverance 
will not come from the rushing, noisy centres of civilisation. It will 
come from the lonely places. 

And elsewhere he wrote: 

It is from the deserts, from the solitudes, from the elemental depths 

of Nature, that the new men have always come. 


—Home Service 
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A Conference on Theatre History 


By ROY WALKER 


Y comparison with the splendours of our dramatic literature, 
the literature of the theatre itself is disappointing. Stage 
histories of plays are mainly lists of names and dates, 
Chronicles of playhouses or periods may be academic, in which 


national Conference on Theatre Te ‘ifstory. The Germans said plainly 
that the influence of research on the German theatre of today was 
ayer and they sz< to think it right that this should be so. ‘ Work 

is first and foremost creative work’, they said. “The 


the 
case the lists will be even longer, or they may be merely sentimental. eee ae works primarily from his soul and not from his mind. 


Biographies of living star actors are a branch of modern devo% fal 
gead’ mn 


reading: those of dead actors mostly prove how ve 

The autobiographies of actors often introdugg Us to pleasant people, 
whose power to express in print anything | yond the simplest sentiments 
seems to have been atrophied vy @ Professional lifetime spent in inter- 
preting what was set down for them by other men. Leave out the 
sort of analysis of dramatic texts that can be regarded as part of 
literary criticism, and what 
remains that can be reckoned 
as theatre history? 

Benn Levy, who was the 
first Chairman of the Inter- 
national Conference on Theatre 
History that met recently in 
London, was well aware of the 
danger of the sort of research 
that merely lays the dead weight 
of the past on the living art 
of the present; or tries to do 
so—for the weight would pro- 
bably only end on -the shelf. 
He spoke about the context of 
living in which a play moves 
and has its being, ‘ the smell of 
the streets, the look of the 
world ’ as it was then. If any- 
thing of that survives, said 
Benn Levy, it is in the diarists 
rather than in the historians, 
in Pepys rather than Mac- 
aulay. I was rather surprised 
that he coupled this with a 
denunciation of journalism. 
There are bad journalists and 
dull historians. But at their 


best I should have thought historians had more in common with 


Macaulay and journalists with Pepys. All too ‘often newspaper notices 
are the only source of first-hand impressions of a particular perform- 
ance. So I was surprised that in a new publication by the Library Asso- 
ciation, which was on show at the conference, the description of 
theatrical archives took no account of periodical criticism. 

But the familiar platitudes about the ephemeral nature of theatrical 
art, the fading of the insubstantial pageant of the stage, are beginning to 
sound rather old-fashioned. We have Sir Laurence Olivier’s Henry V 
and Sir John Gielgud’s Cassius on film, and complete Old Vic produc- 
tions have been recorded on long-playing gramophone records. Surely 
it will not be long before at least short colour-film records are’ made 
of some of the very beautiful settings that bloom at Stratford for 
a season? They could help to raise the artistic standard of Shakespearean 
production throughout the world. From now on, it seems possible, stage 
traditions may well grow stronger. In future, any actor or designer or 
producer working on a classical revival may be able to see and hear 
what the most important of his modern predecessors did with it. At 
least he will be able to do so if our civilisation thinks it important to 
keep proper film records of the performing arts. 

Not that Sir John Gielgud would necessarily be a better actor if he 
had, as it were, Burbage breathing down his neck. But the new 
possibilities for the future at least bring sharply into focus the question : 
how does what we know about the drama of the past influence our 
theatres nowadays, and how far ought it to do so? Somie very interesting 
and very different answers to that question emerged from the Inter- 
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An open stage that is ‘ really lovely to look at’ 


The work of an artist follows laws other than those of the scholar”. 
The French said just the opposite. ‘The influerice of research upon 
theatrical production constitutes one of the dominant traits of French 
theatrical activity during the past sixty years . . . The spirit of study 
and research is at the very heart of the renaissance of the modern 
French theatre. The producer, actor, and designer first recognised 
the importance of research in the realistic reconstruction of a period or 
environment; later, in the re- 
action against realism, they 
turned to a broader cgnception 
of historical research, and the 
great periods of theatre history 
served as examples. The choice 
of repertories, the spirit and 
style of the performance, the 
evolution of methods of pro- 
duction, are, in a broad sense, 
tributaries of these researches. 
The evolution of ideas on the 
architecture of the theatre 
auditorium bears the mark of- 
the same preoccupations ’. 
Perhaps these two views are 
not so contradictory as they 
seem. It is not for hothing that 


: the Mermaid Theatre 


ville-Barker. I do not think that Granville-Barker had any monopoly of 
wisdom about the interpretation and staging of Shakespeare. But as a 
practical man of the theatre he was able to make the fruits of his 
scholarship flourish on the stage. 

The question of how the results of theatrical research should 


Elizabethan-style, non-scenic, open stage,\to be 
actor’s stage, says Salata até seis aces aaa a 
the drama of the spoken word. Norman Marshall-who is 
enced producer, gave the conference a reasoned answer to that point 
of view. He took the excellent example of the Old Vic productions 
that start at the Edinburgh Festival on an open stage and then transfer 
to a proscenium stage at the Old Vic. Fights are more effective on the 
the 
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upper level from the stage and a greater 
adaptability all round. ; 

But it seems to me that in arguing as though 
there were such a thing as the right way of 
producing Shakespeare nowadays we are 
making a mistake. We cannot really make the 
best of both worlds because we do not live in 
both worlds, and still less do we live in a sort 
of no-man’s-land between them. If we see one 
of Shakespeare’s plays produced on an open 
Stage that is really lovely to look at, like 
Bernard Miles’ Mermaid Theatre, we enjoy it 
more as the Elizabethans did. But as we are 
not Elizabethans—not the first Elizabethans, 
anyway—we cannot do so completely. If we see 
the same play in settings by.a modern artist 
that really find some acceptable visual equiv- 
alent to the poetry—and this does not often 
happen—we enjoy it as modern playgoers, and 
lose many of the lights of Elizabethan poetry. 
Compromise is all very well in its way. But 
what wé really want is variety, not so that we 
can choose between the Elizabethan and the 
modern way of presenting Shakespeare, but so 
that we can enjoy both. 

Greek classical drama raises the same sort 
of questions. Mr. Hourmouzios told the Inter- 
national Conference on Theatre History that 
the Attic play has been the subject of con- 
tinuous research and experiment in Greece. 
“Two main problems confronted those interested in the revival of 
ancient drama, irrespective of its high literary value. Does it belong 
exclusively to its own epoch, or has it the power of survival in present 
time? And which is the best way to make ancient drama accessible 
and intelligible to the modern public?’-The more archaeological 
approach, which ‘goes in for the built-up shoes and masks and limits 
the musical accompaniment of the chorus to a single instrument, has 
little appeal to modern audiences. But the attempt to interpret the 
classical spirit and to preserve the ceremonial character of Greek drama 
through a modern acting technique and with orchestral accompaniment 
has had a considerable success. 

But—and this I think is extremely interesting—it has been found 
necessary to take the classical play back into the open-air amphitheatres 
for which they were written, in order to obtain an equivalent of the 
original dramatic effect. ‘For about a score of years now’, the Greek 
spokesman told the conference, ‘ the ancient drama has been transferred 
from the closed stage to its natural home, the open air. The ancient 
theatres still existing in Greece are used for this purpose, including the 
theatre at Delphi and the 
theatre at Epidaurus .. . 
The chorus can move with 
perfect ease, and succeeds 
in conforming to its 
original role, sometimes of 
public commentator, and 
sometimes of counsellor 
to the protagonists... 
The movement of. the 
other actors in the open- 
air theatre is also made 
with greater dignity and 
by this means the cere- 
monial character of the 
tragedy is preserved. The 
use of the ancient theatres 
has given a new turn to 
the interpretation of the 
ancient drama, and the 
influence of the latter has 
‘greatly increased. It may 
almost be said that no 
interpretation of an ancient 
tragedy is now ever 
attempted 
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The ancient theatre at Epidaurus 


theatre, in Greece, except on special occasions’. Perhaps the nearest 
thing we in this country have had to that is the revival in 
the open air at York in 1951, for the first time for some four hundred 
years, of the medieval Mystery Plays, which were repeated last year. 
One of the other plays of the cycle, ‘ The Flood ’, was then acted on a 
pageant cart in the streets of York. That, as Miss Dorothy Sayers said, 
was a notable instance of the influence of theatrical research on con- 
temporary production, for which the credit was due to Martin Browne, 
who was one of the chairmen of this International Conference on 
Theatre History. 

On the whole the conference was concerned not so much with the 
immediate impact of the past on the present as in finding out the full 
extent of the material already collected and arranged, and in planning 
to work together as far as possible in the future. A group of librarians 
representing fourteen countries, set up at Zagreb last October, has 
already listed more than 300 libraries and collections of theatrical 
material. Not every scholar can visit or borrow material from most of 
them, and there was considerable discussion of an American project 

to make available micro- 

% film copies of whatever 

| eee” was wanted. This project 

, was referred to the libra- 

rians, who are meeting 

again in Brussels next 

month, and to Unesco, 

which is interested in the 

copyright and other aspects 
of the scheme. 

But already international 
co-operation has made a 
vast amount of theatrical 
material available. In Italy 
eleven years ago work 
was begun on an encyclo- 
paedia of the theatre arts 
in all countries and all 
centuries, which will fill 
eight volumes, each rather 
larger than those of the 
current edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
ae I was able to examine the 
first two volumes, which 
are generously illustrated, 
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seeped ‘put its offices ‘and sinus 
up, an International Federation of Societies for Theatre Research. And — 


= * the English Society for Theatre Research, which initiated the conference, 


the first of its kind ever held, was invited to nominate the chairman 


Most of the twenty nations represented were, oie course, those of 


~ western Europe. Others came from as far away as America, New Zea- 
- land, and Japan. The Russians, the Czechs, and the Poles were there, _ 


, = - t00. The Russians brought a handsome gift of books about the Russian 


- Self-government in the Commonwealth—VI 


The Development of. dente’ : tee 


N my last talk* I explained that one of the most difficult problems 
in the development of self-government was the provision of a 
locally recruited public service; and I added that it was primarily 
an educational problem. This leads us into a much wider problem, 


that of education generally. The public service is only one of the 


employments for which the educational system has to make provision. 
It is an extremely important one, more important in most colonies than 
it is in the United Kingdom. In fact, it is so important that it tends to 


__ receive emphasis not only from those engaged in the educational field 


_ but also from parents looking for appropriate and attractive jobs for 
_ their sons, and appropriate and attractive husbands for their daughters. 


Employment in the Public Service 


It must be remembered that most colonies were for many centuries 
mere collections of peasants engaged in subsistence agriculture, while 


government was maintained through a primitive feudal system. 


European enterprise encouraged the cultivation of cash crops, sometimes 


' in small holdings but-more often in plantations owned by European 


or Indian proprietors and employing paid labour. These industries—for 
instance, producing sugar, rice, cotton, groundnuts, coconuts, coffee, 
‘rice, tea, and rubber—led to a substantial development of trade, both 


Bes .* export and import, which in turn provided employment in banks and 


wholesale and retail houses. This development could not proceed very 
far, however, unless a considerable public service was built up for the 


_ making and maintenance of roads and railways, irrigation schemes, gas 
and electricity supply, public health, education and other social services. — 


Generally speaking, the public service provides proportionately more 
‘opportunities for employment than in the United Kingdom, where the 


_ employment market is dominated by trade and industry. So much is this 
so that nationalist politicians often accuse the colonial administrations of 
establishing an educational Pia: fgr the production of clerks and 
- technicians. 


One must never-take nationalist: history as being correct hietocy, for 


- much of it is invented, or at least interpreted, as a means for achieving 
_ self-government. Political propaganda over the whole world, including 


the United Kingdom, must be regarded with suspicion, and in a colony 
a great deal of history is propaganda. It is nevertheless true that the 
public service does provide the most attractive openings. Indeed, the 
adoption of a policy of developing self-government makes the public 
service even more attractive, because progress in employing local people 


_ is more marked in the public service than in private enterprise. An 
- ambitious father will encourage his son to enter the public service be- 


cause his chances of rising to a position of affluence and influence is 
much greater in the public service than elsewhere. At the stage of 


_ independence, as I discovered when I was vice-chancellor of the 
one of the difficulties is to change the order of 


University of Ceylon, 
preference and to encourage young men to. interest. themselves in 
economic development outside the public service. Far too many young 
‘men think that the height of ambition is to obtain a government job. 

The development of self-government is not one of the objectives of 


- education but one of its inevitable consequences. We cannot educate the 
people of a colony without expecting them to ask for self-government. — 


Conversely, we cannot confer self-government unless we develop educa- 
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tional institutions. The truth of neither proposition was rested in the 
nineteenth century. Generally speaking, the development of education 
was left to missionaries and to local initiative, though small grants were 
often paid from public funds. One result was that the wealthy section. 
of the population, which was small but influential, obtained quite a good 
academic education through the medium of English. Little attention was 
paid to the-mass of the population because the missionaries had no 
funds for providing education on the grand scale: and the quality of 
the education given. ‘through the local languages was generally poor 


because insufficient funds were available. Very little indeed was done 


for technical education. - a 

The result was not only an ae ee educational development, oat 
also a strong nationalist movement, led by the English-educated, before 
the educational system was sufficiently developed to enable self-govern- 
ment to be granted. Africa is advancing more rapidly than Asia did:- 
but experience in Asia suggests that nationalism becomes prominent in 
the third generation of the English-educated. The first generation was 
very small and consisted mainly of Eurasians and feudal landlords. The 
second generation were mainly clerks and interpreters, though a few 
cbtained eminence in law and medicine. The third generation was much 
larger and began to infiltrate into the higher ranks of the public service, 
but it also produced the nationalist movement. The fourth generation 
achieved self-government: but meanwhile there had been for a whole 
‘generation an antagonism between the rulers and the educated minority, 
that antagonism leading in India to something approaching rebellion. 

Obviously the solution to that problem was to telescope the develop- 
ment, which is now being done. The fundamental difficulty of educa-- 
tional development has always been its cost. An adequate educational 


system for Ceylon, which has a population of 8,000,000, would probably 


cost about £20,000,000 a year, or one-third of ‘the total public revenue 
in a good year, when the prices of primary products are high. Compared 
with most tropical countries, however, Ceylon is rich, and it is plain that 
if educational development is to be more rapid than it was in Ceylon 
substantial assistance must be provided by the taxpayer of the United 
Kingdom. This has been realised since 1939, and education is one of 
the main fields of expenditure under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts, by which the British ae has provided large sums 
for the development of the colonies. 
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The Educational Pyramid | is ee om 


The educational system must be a pyramid, with primary education. 
providing the base and university education providing the. "apex. 
Ambitious politicians sometimes elaborate the principle of equal oppor- 


tunity into an assumption that everybody can be given the 


opportunity 
of a university education if he is fit for it. Nobody quite knows what 


United States suggest that between forty and fifty per cent. of each 
generation can, if given the opportunity, reach the educational level of a 
university degree. The proportion in the colonies is probably lower, not 
the United. Ste, ur, eaeae asaicite sabia nena 1 
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¥S take a child from one. of the primitive tribes of Africa and rear him 
among educated people, we should expect to find that he could become 
; a university graduate: but if he is educated among his own people, even 


___ if adequate facilities for school education are provided for him, his. 


_ chance of graduating would be very much lower, and indeed so low as 
_ not to exist at all. 

Even in a more developed country, such as the Commonwealth 
gountries in Asia, however, there are two reasons for saying that the 
ambition of the politicians cannot be attained. One is that the products 
of such a highly democratic educational system could not be absorbed. 
The economic system in any of those countries is itself a squat pyramid. 
The base consists of the millions of people working on the land or 
employed on unskilled labour. They need a reasonably good elementary 
education with a practical bias. Most of them, actually, do not get even 
that; and the enormous task of providing compulsory education has not 
yet been tackled by India and Pakistan: Above them are the com- 
paratively few skilled labourers, most of whom have learned their skill 
on the job, but whose productivity could be much increased if adequate 
technical training could be provided. Above them are the comparatively 

_ few needed to fill clerical, technical, and teaching posts for which a 
secondary education, or perhaps a little more, is required. Finally, there 
is the very small proportion of administrators and professional men, 
who need a university or professional education. 


- Demand for Teachers and Equipment 
To provide adequate education at each of these levels is a most 
difficult and expensive task which requires several generations of effort 


_and the diversion of large sums of money from more immediately pro- . 


ductive objects. Heavy capital expenditure on buildings and equipment 
is needed; millions of teachers have to be trained and money found for 
their salaries when they are trained. None of the Commonwealth 
countries in Asia yet has an adequate educational system, though all of 
them d an unusually high proportion of their national income on 
education. It is seldom realised, too, that education at each level 
depends upon the level above. The primary schools need teachers 
trained in the high schools and the training colleges; the high schools 
need teachers trained in the universities; the technical schools require 
teachers trained in the technical colleges; and the technical colleges 
require engineers and scientists from the universities. On the other hand, 
it is also true that education at each level depends upon the level below. 
The high schools and the technical schools take pupils from the primary 
schools; the universities and the technical colleges take pupils from the 
high schools. It is an old problem.: There are no eggs without hens and 
no hens without eggs. : 

The development is inevitably slow, and it cannot be done without 
outside assistance. That assistance came in the first instance from the- 
missionaries, who started schools with imported teachers and then 
trained their own teachers. More recently, governments have stepped in 
and have imported teachers, especially for the training colleges. As soon 
as a reasonably good high school, or collection of high schools, is in 
existence, it is possible to-send students abroad for higher education. 
The wealthier parents do this at their own expense; in most countries a 
system of government scholarships is introduced. This is, however, a 

— slow and expensive process. It is clear that a university, or at least a 
university college, ought to. be provided as soon as possible. But this 
requires very heavy expenditure indeed, It requires expensive capital 
equipment and a heavy expenditure on imported staff. 

It may be noted that this step can be taken too early. In 1857 three 
universities were established in India on the model of the then Uni- 
versity of London. It was not a good model, and indeed London has 
since spent much of its time in reforming itself into the powerful and 

_ effective corporation now administered from Bloomsbury. The system 
so established in India has often been condemned, notably by the Sadler 
Commission in 1919 and the Radhakrishnan Commission in 1952. It 

_\ ‘was an attempt to provide university education on the cheap, and it is 
still provided on the cheap. Also, the universities were established before 
there was an adequate system of high schools to feed them, with the 

___ result that they had to adopt low standards, In spite of their constant 

_ efforts to raise standards, they are still too low, partly because they 

____ began low, but partly also because entrance standards are not entirely 

__under their control. The lesson to be learned from India is that prema- 

ture development of university education is unwise. 

-___ In Ceylon, on the other hand, the development was too slow. It is 

nlikely that Ceylon would have had independénce in 1947 if it had 


- had for three generations a comparatively wealthy class, whose 
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tiembers had made money from the development of the plantation 
industries, and who were able to send their sons to English universities. 
It is significant that the one\respect in which university education was 
adequate was in the field of medical education. The explanation was 
that a Medical College was established very early, in 1870. It drew 
upon the European staff of the Medical Department and was able to 
give a full professional qualification by 1888. Consequently, there was 
not a single European on the staff of the Medical Department in 1947. 
In other respects the development of university education was unneces- 
sarily delayed. The University College was not established until 1921. 
It was, however, founded upon a more modern model than the univer- 
sity institutions of India. It was created as a university college, not as a 
university, and it prepared for London degrees so that its standards 
were necessarily high. The creation of the University of Ceylon was 
delayed through controversy as to its type; but when it was established 
the latest model was again used. Its system of government was taken 
from that of the modern English universities: and it was to be a 
residential university with some, though not all, of the characteristics of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

The lesson of India and Ceylon was learned in London, though no 
active steps were taken until 1945. The Colonial Secretary then 
appointed a commission to examine the whole problem of university 
education in the colonies. A separate commission was appointed for the 
West Indies, and two years later, when Malaya had been freed from 
Japanese occupation, another commission was appointed to consider 
university education in Malaya. 

In Malaya, where the College of Medicine and Raffles College had 
been established before the war, it was possible to found a university 
forthwith. Elsewhere, it was decided to follow the Ceylon example and 
to establish university colleges, and such colleges have now been set 
up in the West Indies, the Gold Coast, Nigeria, East Africa, the 
Sudan, and the Central African Federation. They teach for London 
examinations and therefore make certain of their standards. On the 
other hand, the defects evident in Ceylon, through the imposition of 
unsuitable courses upon local students, have been overcome by having 
syllabuses and examinations framed specially in consultation with the 
staff of the university college concerned. The papers are marked by 
London examiners assisted by local examiners. Further, an advisory 
body, called the Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
Overseas, has been set up in the Colonial Office, its members being 
partly elected by the universities of the United Kingdom and partly 
co-opted by the Council itself. Thus the assistance of the universities of 
the United Kingdom is made available for the development of university 
education in the colonies in its earliest stages; and this assistance can 
continue even when the university colleges are converted into uni- 
versities. 


‘A First-Class Man’ 

These universities and university colleges are progressing rapidly by 
means of large capital grants from the United Kingdom, though the 
cost falling on local funds is still heavy. They cannot, however, solve 
overnight the problem of providing a fully adequate local staff. The 
young graduate may be able to take a job suitable for a young 
graduate; he cannot forthwith supplant an experienced and mature ad- 
ministrative or technical expert. The very word ‘ graduate’ conveys a 
warning: the graduate has taken a step towards knowledge and experi- 
ence; he has not taken all the steps. This is not fully realised either by 
the graduates themselves or by the politicians who are anxious to 
promote them. I once heard a young man described as a ‘ first-class 
man’ when what was meant was that he had obtained a first class in 
his final examination. Fourteen years later I can tell you that he is a 
first-class man; but that is because he has had fourteen years’ experi- 
ence. Fourteen years ago he could not-have done the job that he is now 
doing so successfully. He has learned by experience, like everybody else; 
his academic career merely provided a foundation. 

Nor can it. be assumed that a graduate from a new university or 
university college will be as good as a graduate from an ancient uni- 
versity. In many colonies the school system is still too small to provide 
much competition; the university or university college educates through 
its students as well as through its teachers, and for many years the level 
of education among the students cannot be high. Universities mature 
with their students. The University of Ceylon, of which I was vice- 
chancellor, was, I thought, quite a good university; but I never claimed 
that it had reached, or was likely for generations to reach, the quality 

(continued on page 258) 
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NEWS DIARY 


Ausust 10-16 


Wednesday, Ausust 10 

Sir John Cockcroft, Director of the 
Atomic Energy Research Establishment 
at Harwell, tells Atomic Conference at 
Geneva that Britain plans to build twelve 
atomic power plants in ten years 

Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engi- 
meering Unions decides to seek wage in- 
creases for nearly 3,000,000 workers 

Demonstrations in South Korea against 
Neutral Nations Truce Supervisory Com- 
mission 


Thursday, August 11 

It is announced that the Foreign Ministers 
of the United Kingdom, United States, 
France, and Russia will meet m Geneva 
on October 27 

Government of Chinese People’s Republic 
protests against efforts of South- Korean 
Government to secure withdrawal - of 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 

Mor= than 100 delegates at Geneva Atomic 
Conference accept British invitation to 
visit Harwell 

Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engi- 
meering Unions calls for a forty-hour 
week without loss of pay and a limit to 
overtime 


South Koreans demonstrating outside the City Hall in Seoul last week against the Neutral 
Nations Truce Supervisory Commission. Its withdrawal is‘demanded by the South Korean 
Government who have accused the Polish and Czechoslovak members of spying 


H.M. the Queen p 
the Legislative Buii 
Speaker of the Hot 


Friday, Ausust 12 

United Nations Command in Korea guar- 
antees safety of Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission against demonstrators 

Governor-General of Portuguese Indian 
possession of Goa bans entry-to Indian 
demonstrators 


Saturday, August 13 


Russia announces her decision to reduce her 
armed forces by 640.000 men : = : 

Band of armed Irishm break i Thomas Mann, the distinguished German Lord Horder, the eminent physician, who 
rae camp in Buk beicd seen ae writer who died on August 12, aged eighty. died on August 13, aged eighty-four. The 
eae aif iii wot = One of the greatest literary figures of modern son of a draper, he won a scholarship to 

as AE Aa aaa times, Mann made his name with his novel St. Bartholomew’s -hospital and after a 


President Syngman Rhee withdraws his Buddenbrooks in 1901. Among his other best- brilliant career joined the staff and rose to 
Government's demand that the Neutral known works are The Magic Mountain and be Senior Consulting Physician and a 
Nations Supervisory Commission should his trilogy based.on the story of Joseph‘and Governor. Royal Physician in three reigns, 
leave the country by midnight his brethren. Mann broke from Hitler’s he gained fame not only as a :doctor~but 

Petits Germany in 1933 and later became a citizen by his broad concern for the public health 
of the United States and the vigorous expression of his views 


Sunday, August 14 
Further disturbances take place in Casa- i “ayaa 3. oe a 
blanca, French Merocco ; Sis j 2. 


Monday, August 15 
Newsprint rationing to end next March 
after fifteen years 


Armed men attempt raid on army camp at 
Rhyl, N. Wales 

Indian demonstrators call off intended 
march into Goa after clashes with 
Portuguese frontier police 


Tuesday, August 16 
Portugal protests to India against violation 


of Portuguese sovereignty in Goa a a = me 
Prime Minister of Sudan says that British ah 
and Egyptian troops will be leaving Se ae 


Sudan within nmety days 
Argentine Government announces discovery ; : x ae 
of plot to assassinate President Peron The entrancé to Arborfield REME. training centre near Wokingham, Berkshire, which was aided by aft 


Police recover arms and ammunition seized on August 13. They escaped with a large haul of weapons and ammunition from the magazine after 
in raid in Berkshire the sentry at the main gat€é and the guards in the guafdroom (on the left of the 
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: eare o LA able 4 arene Manx periement in pe ieee a : _A photograph taken in Hiroshima, Japan, on August 6, 
5 eine | er visit to the Isle o an on August 9. The the tenth anniversary of the destruction of the city by 
sir Joseph Qualtrough, is reading the address of welcome the atom bomb: thousands of people are seen gathering 
round the memorial in the centre of the city 


B. Hewson of Great Britain winning the 880 
yards on the second day of the athletics match 
Bee ee aaa add at the White City last 

‘ : ee aturday. Hewson’s time of 1 minute, 48.6 
ff Laker during South Africa’s first innings last Monday seconds equalled the world’s record. The 
he second day of the final Test match match was won by Hungary 


sia Bs 5 ssn eS mesa Sie 9 


A photograph taken recently within the walls of the 

Kremlin in Moscow where the public is now being 

allowed in; -a formal opening will take place on 
August 20 


Left: three varieties of gladiolus which won the Blake 

Challenge trophy for Messrs. Waltons (Bellgarth) Ltd. 

of Carlisle in the British Gladiolus Society’s annual 

show at the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, 
last week 


A baby sea-lion, born seven weeks ago at the London Zoo, 
"returning the public’s gaze from his mother’s back last weekend 
- 


b 
7 


he of. my own “University of Cambeidoe. 


\ S am 0) 
- have to be taught through a language which ‘they. ae: not speak at home, 


a language which is in every sense foreign to them. The development of 
__ university education, and even the development of a high-school educa- 
tion, would be impossible unless English were the medium of instruc- 
tion. On the other hand, the provision of education through what is in - 
effect a foreign medium creates difficulties both educational and 
_ political. Primary education has usually to be given through the medium - 

’ _ of the local language, and indeed it ought to be so given, in order that 
_ the early education of a pupil may be related to his own environment 
and the education given at home continued at school. He has then to be ~ 
taught English so thoroughly that he can, at some stage, change to the - 
es English medium. There is some evidence from Wales and other bilingual - 
countries like South Africa that, in the long run, there is no retardation 
_. in the process of education. Nevertheless, it is obviously better to con- 
tinue education through the same medium. : 


_ Language and Class Distinction _ 

aes “The political objection is that English becomes the language of the 
wealthier class, which thus becomes separated from the great mass of 
the population, which knows no English. This is not inevitably so, and 
it does not happen in India. There are wide class distinctions in India, 
but it has yet to be proved that they arise out of the medium of instruc- 
tion. They are essentially the product of the social and economic system. 
In so far as the educational system helps, its effect is not to draw a 
distinction between the English-speaking people and the rest, but to 
draw a distinction between the educated and the illiterate or virtually 
~ —__ illiterate. In other words, the educational system helps because primary 
.. education is so inadequate, not because higher ne uses the 
medium of English. 
A more accurate criticism is that nationalists hhave-a sirong dislike to 
the _use of a foreign language. This is, I think, felt more strongly in 
__- India than elsewhere, though Burma and Ceylon exhibit something of 
-____ the same tendency. Hindi, which is now the national language of India, 
_-___ is just as foreign to the majority of the population as English is, and yet 


_ _-____ the Indian politicians are prepared to go to the enormous trouble and . 


i. expense of making Hindi suited for higher education because it is an 


- ____ Indian language. As the politicians put it, they must adopt an Indian © 


a _ language for the sake of their own self-respect. I confess that I do not 
--~-_ understand exactly what that phrase means; but I find the whole 

concept of linguistic nationalism difficult to understand. It is a matter 
alee ‘of emotion, not of reason, and therefore one must not expect to see it 
____— justified rationally. It should be added, however, that this emotion is 


ae 


stages any attempt to limit the use of English is thought to be an attempt 


__ the people and therefore to hinder the progress of nationalism. There 


is in fact no doubt that nationalism does arise out of English education; _ 
_-. but as soon as that nationalism appears the nationalists complain that 


they have suffered from English educatign. It is an odd paradox. 


In any case, the effect of making a equate provision through the 


= ~ medium of English for high school and university education is that the 


__ process of filling all local posts with local men can develop rapidly. The 
_-__—- process can be accelerated but not hurried, for it necessarily takes a 
m3 couple of generations. It can be accelerated by giving preference to local 


ae men wherever they have equivalent qualifications. It is not always 
realised, however, that paper qualifications are not the sole criterion of 
‘suitability for a post. A man does not become an engineer merely by 


fessional qualification like the A.M.IL.C.E. The way to learn to 
_* build bridges is to take part in the building of bridges. As I said in 
one of my preliminary talks, there is a difference between playing 
_____ Beethoven.and learning from a book how Beethoven should be played. 
_ ____._ Similarly, the way to learn administration is to administer. In all rapidly 
developing territories there is an undue emphasis upon academic or 
paper qualifications and an insufficient realisation of the need for 
practical experience. , 
___-.___ There is, however, a mofe fundamental difficulty whose importance 
a is rarely appreciated. The standard of education depends in part on 
____ the standards attained in the schools and universities, but it also depends 
upon home education. ‘This is often rather low because educational 
developments have proceeded so rapidly that the present generation 


tion was much ahead of the one before. The quality of home education 


What is more, it depends up 
because the means for home education are “expensive. 


quite a late development in the process of self-government. In the early 


by the governing authority to prevent the educational development of © 


obtaining a degree in engineering, nor even by obtaining a pro-. 


is much ahead of the previous generation, while the previous genera- 


tion depends 


It follows that educational development is a slow process vais ‘that: it 
depends _ in large measure on economic development. No matter how 
much money and effort are spent on formal education in a primitive 
tribe, several generations have to pass before modern European — 
standards can be attained. Even where the community is not primitive, : 
but merely underprivileged, ‘like the scheduled castes in India, only the — 
exceptional boy or girl can expect to compete with boys from the 
families of learned Brahmins or the Europeanised families of Bombay. 


Home education is so inferior that school education cannot be fully 


effective; and school education depends not only on the standards” of 


_ the teachers but also on those of the pupils. By conscious effort, the — 


standard of each generation can be raised above that of its.predecessor: ; 
but one cannot press the agree of centuries into one generation or re 


even into two generations. 


The requirement of a highty. qualified and | ‘experienced body of. 
administrators and technical experts is perhaps the most difficult on i 
the road to self-government. It is easy to produce politicians, though it 
is not always easy to find those who possess wisdom and judgement. The 
provision of a competent. cadre of officials is a more. difficult matter — 
because it cannot be hurried and the speed depends less on the policy 
of the colonial power than on the cultural and economic standards of 


the country. In applying precedents from Asia it must be remembered 


that the mass of the peoples of the sub-continent, though generally at a 
low cultural and economic level, does retain substantial relics of ancient 
and highly developed cultures. There are primitive tribes in Asia, but | 


_ most of them are centuries beyond the Stone Age. The problem is 


clearly. more difficult i in many pars of Africa. ae Programme 


Hee Wisdom 


So is she with love’s tenderness 
Made tender—and touched tenderness is pain; 
Pain in fit subject distorts or burns irto wade 
3 * 

__ That she both by ,zsual things and presences. 

_ Too delicate for usual ears and eyes ar ou Vas 
At all hands is touched and made wise, Se i Ae 
Being instructed oS, stones of their ane childhoods, pape 

In the migratory tides of birds seeing the cold eae = 
Hand of the moon and the shape of their shore; Bie Mie gh? 


ate She suffers too the noise of night’s  henilenie flexing 
- Invisible in the unrustling air of noon, 
With a sound between parchment stretched and a bat’s squeaks 


‘Is aware at ail hours of the scream and sigh A 
- Of shadows, of each moment: things forever violated, Rr 
' Forever virgin; hears sleep falling wherever it falls. . rat 


\ Such understanding, uncommunicable Ee Borah? 
To other senses, and seeming sosimple, 
Is more a mystery than things not known aaleb id? oS ee 


- For pain is common, but learned of not often, aS S os ~ “cs ‘ ; 2 
Taught never; and who, could she speak it, © ees Tf 
Would have ears to hear? pie would not if she could, 2.20% were 


«Because of her scoderaue But should oe s ne = = if ae 


Love’s wisdom so wound her that she die a es SS 
Would the swede then to which she succumbed — step 


: Most resemble the fear. which we hear in the leaves! falling, 
: Hope as it falters in our failing questions, — 
— Orj joy as-it overtakes us even in i pena SJ roe 


ab Grandmothers: Asset or Liability? 


RANDMOTHERS: are they an asset or a liability nowa- 
~ days? Have they disappeared out of the family picture? I 
think they may have, to some extent. The ere EN are 
, still there; it ‘is the reaction to them by the rest of the 
ommunity, as far as I understand it, that interests me. I am myself 
Mature grandmother, and indeed it is only the dilatoriness of my 
grandsons in not getting themselves married which is depriving 
ac of the much-coveted status of great-grandmother. The fact gives 
ne a long vista into a past which includes a revolutionary period in 
he re-formation of society as yet unequalled in our history. 


ati 


ictorian Childhood 
_Let_me take you back into my own childhood for a moment. It 
yas a Victorian childhood, for I was born at the end of the year 1876. 
That, by the way, gave me the opportunity of taking my part in bring- 
ng the birth rate to the highest figure recorded in this country, and 
= fact gives rise to the very large proportion of grandmothers, and 
f course of grandfathers, to the children in the present make-up of 
ur population today. The birth rate has been receding ever since, and 
0, in due course, will the number of grandmothers. But this new phase 
n the proportion of old to young has given rise to a new set of 


Hy 


_I think a generation or two ago grandparents were accepted, indeed 
ought after, as a part of the content of a full family life. They did 
jot necessarily share their home with the younger generation, but often 
hey did. There is a special richness of affection and patience and 
nderstanding in the relation of grandparents to their grandchildren. 
s there any woman who does not savour with a joy difficult to over- 
tate the presence in her life of the children of her sons and daughters? 
remember interrupting a serious conference by announcing that I 
ad just had my second grandchild. ‘Oh’, said an important member 
f the party—an American gentleman—‘ I’ve had seven’. Of course, 
ve grandmothers, remembering the mistakes we made in our own early 
lays, long to take a hand in making up for them to the new generation. 
ind here, of course, is the rub. One of the most valuable and most 
pvable aspects of the newly adult is the certainty and clarity of their 
‘iews. It is like the ~ dawn which has to give way to the 
reyer light of the developing day. The urge of each new generation to 
nake the conduct of life its own fresh experiment is inherent in human 
ature. There seems to be an insuperable difficulty about using the peat 


me force, instead of acting in opposition to one another? I think if 
t could done with success it would be perhaps the finest aspect 
f human relationship. Do you think I am right in thinking that in the 
amilies of today there has come to be a sharpening of the edges of 
bis not unnatural conflict in the point of view, bringing with it a loss 
o the family and, indeed, to the community? 


-roblem of the Sitter-in 

_ Now, in all ranges of the income group, the young mother is rearing 
er own family. And among the many problems which she has to face 
a ba sitter-in. An old-fashioned family group would, on the 
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reconciliation of needs is met is not within reach of the needs. 

To add to the tangle there has to be taken into consideration a 
totally unrelated circumstance of modern life. One is apt to become 
a grandmother around the age of fifty, with the capacity, often 
employed, for a possible ten or fifteen years of active professional life. 
In the present condition in this country of full employment, there is 
a market value for everybody of working capacity, so that it is not 
only the young mother, but the grandmother, who can take on work. 
Here is the economic motive applying to both age groups, tempting 
them out into the trades and professions, making a new pattern in the 
home life of both. When a swing into a new pattern like this occurs, 
there is no question of going back. It has to be accepted. But it would 
be idle to imagine that this one has not raised many new human 
problems as yet waiting for a solution. The really difficult thing is 
how to make the best of it. 

Probably a great number of wives and mothers are still in their 
homes, working as of time immemorial, more easily for some because 
the new little houses are easier to rum; on the other hand, more 
strenuously in old-fashioned houses, because there may be no daughter 
home from school to lend a hand, and no active grandmother or 
unmarried sister to do so either, for they all have jobs of their own. 
There tend, in fact, to be no superfluous men or women today in our 
condition of full employment in a free society until they reach the age 
of sixty or sixty-five. And here is where some of the troubles may have 
their origin. Would it be fair comment that the social revolution of 
this century has-crept upon us, as all changes do, unawares, and that 
the overworked housewife and the fully employed or absent grand- 
mother have a bearing not only on juvenile delinquency but also on the 
declining birthrate? It is certainly an interesting consideration. 


Full Circle 

These two problems arising in the earlier stages of the family history 
lead inevitably to the third, which emerges later. It is perhaps the most 
arresting of them all. It is the plight of the grandmothers when they 
cease from their jobs, whether in their homes or out of them, and come 
into the category of those needing help and care, growing old, with 
the power to cope with the daily round unaided beginning to elude 
them. There they are, their declining years inevitably to be borne and 
their care to be assured. The time is past when they could weigh in to 
help in the rearing of grandchildren now themselves growing up and 
engrossed in their jobs. Their needs begin to resemble those of the 
children once dependent on them, and the grandchildren too, on whom 
they were ready when wanted so gladly to lavish their loving care. The 
full circle has been drawn. 

Is there a reluctance of their own children, now established in 
middle age, to face this responsibility, and is it connected with the ease 
with which in their earlier married life they could hand over their own 
children to state-provided upbringing in nursery and infant and other 
schools, right on to the income-earning age? Can it be that the middle- 
aged children of the aged, who consider it the duty of the state to look 
after their parents, are the same persons whose unruly children throng 
the juvenile courts? Have the young wives in their labour-saving homes, 
with their simplified duties, their small families, and their jobs, failed 
to notice the passage of time which is bringing them themselves 
inevitably to the status of mother-in-law, and then to aging grand- 
mother, and to the final stage of all when, by the mere incidence of 
nature, they look to their own folk to see them through? 

In trying to abolish want, squalor, ignorance, ill health and idleness, 
have we produced other giants even more difficult to tackle? Have we 
rushed into a Welfare State, instead of proceeding in a seemly manner 
into a welfare society? The claiming of rights under the Welfare State 
is widespread. The performance of duties within the welfare society is 
the other side-of the shield. The basic idea of the welfare society was 
to set up a conscious co-operation between all the members, so that no 
one should fall out by the wayside. But there never was any intention in 
that expression of Christian solidarity on a large scale that the family 


<< ‘should $2 broken: a “into groups without the Jinks of dutiful ‘human 
kindness binding them together. % 
It is all too easy to find excuses tor a new view of family life: 


free education and ‘school meals, the freedom for ‘Mum’ to take a 
_~—~—~—s well-paid job, the infinite variety of entertainment for increased leisure. 
---——s«*It_ is a sorry enough reflection that with prosperity and a standard of 

=... liying higher than ever before in this country, there ‘should have 
; emerged into a matter of deep national concern the care of the ageds 
a5 Do you not think that the grandparents are, first and foremost, the 
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HREE or four years ago, when I was in Japan, there was 2 


, Bas 


Although he was a Dutchman he lived in purely Japanese 
fashion with a succession of Japanese women in a big, cold 
Japanese house of the old fashioned kind not far out of the city. There 
were endless stories about Van Hasse, most of them rather sinister. 
He was supposed to be a nazi, for one thing, and an expert on torture, 
_and there was a scandal about one of his women who suddenly dis- 
appeared and was never heard of again. There was a story that he 
himself had been tortured in a Tokyo prison during the war, and had 
actually been taken out to have his head chopped off, but reprieved at 
the last moment. What was certain was that he’ was rich, highly 
intelligent, a scholar, and an authority on everything Japanese, and 
particularly on Japanese food. 

I had been in Japan only a few weeks and was not going to stay 
very long, and it seemed to me that if I could get to know Van Hasse 
I should find out more about Japan in a week or two than I could in 
years of poking about by myself or with other Europeans; and, besides, 
I was interested in the man himself. I wanted him for my collection. 
So I applied for membership of a rather odd club which had Van 

ran Hasse for its president. It was called the. Experimental Club, and all 
I knew about it was that its members met in restaurants and were 
-s scholarly about Japanese food. I soon had a letter from the secretary, an 
- ' Irish doctor called M’Guire. He said the rules of the Experimental Club 


Lae 
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o with Van Hasse and three other members and I should have to pay for 
oe. the dinner,-and they would choose it. And at the end of the dinner the 


them agreed to it I should be in. 


~ car. I was disappointed in his appearance: he was a fair, tubby little 
- ‘man with gold-rimmed glasses and eyes which were oddly still in‘ his 


_, in a European suit, where I had expected a kimono, We drove past the 
‘moat and the high, grey pyramid of wall which surrounds the Emperor’s 
palace, past the frowning Dai Ichi building, the Occupation head- 

_ quarters, with its two white-helmeted American sentries, away from 
‘the crowds, the chains of clanging trams, and up that extraordinary 
market-street called the Ginza, where each of a thousand little stalls 
glitters like a toy theatre and the politest salesmen in the world stand 


7 bowing behind the wares. 
a Somewhere behind the Ginza we lost the big, vulgar western streets 
Z ps and the electric lights and the noise, and came into a maze of narrow 
" alleys not much wider than the car, a separate, silent city where the 
foggy light from jhuge paper lanterns showed tiny house-fronts of an 
a exquisite carpentry in plain wood, and where the shop signs were long 
an linen banners and people on padded feet flitted discreetly from shadow 
oa ~~ to shadow. And then we left the car at a street corner and walked down 
¥ a passage-way about six feet wide, where the housetops nearly met just 
2 above our heads, for a hundred yards or so, and then turned down 
another, even narrower, and then we were there: at the fish restaurant 

. called Ten Mo. 

The proprietor and his wife bowed and bowed again with flashing 
smiles of gold teeth as Van Hasse and I took off our shoes by a garden 
three feet square made of moss and stones and tiny trees, where a 


the stream-lined houses, the care of the children in the schools with 


tie? 3% aoe Er ey. of the family? I feel as if no material improve-_ 


oe 7 te By RENE CUTFORTH 


fabulous Dutchman in Tokyo—I shall call him Van Hasse.’ 


oe: were peculiar. If I wanted to become a member I should have to dine 


3 a < question of my membership would be put to the vote and if all four of 


So, a week later Van Hasse called for me at my hotel in his enormous. 


face. And he had a rather high, squeaky fluttering voice and was dressed. 


“ the rising fulfilment of ies progres 


the rich completion of marriage and the growing family, sure surely side | b 
~ side with these incomparable joys there should be integrated into th 


philosophy of the good life the conception that the care of the declinin 
years of one’s own people is a natural and a rewarding preoccupatior 


Could there be any, still in their own full vigour, who could contemplat 


with serenity their disappearance, when the time comes, by relegatio 
to a home for the aged, away from the family ties which are 7 cor 
of human happiness?—Home Service 


. _— 


‘The Experimental Club and | I apanese F ish 


fountain tinkled, and idees the rest of the party in the most : naling 
of all the private rooms. The guests were sitting cross-legged on ‘th 
padded floor around a plain wooden table a few inches high. There we 
nothing else in that austere and perfect little room of white wood excep 
one exquisite flowering branch of a plum tree. It was grotesquely twiste 
and gnarled and stood in an alcove in a plain black vase. 

' Van Hasse introduced me to the other members—one of them wa 
Dr. M’Guire, the secretary; I can’t remember the others except the 
one had a great, black, spade beard and said not a word all th 
evening—and he introduced me to a very young man called Jack Percy 
“Mr. Percy ’, Van Hasse said, ‘is, like you, a guest. He is on probatio 
for membership of the club’. He sat down on the opposite side of th 
table, crossing his little fat legs and twinkling through his gold-rimme 


glasses, and I began to fear that I had been to a good deal of troubl 


for nothing. He seemed a very ordinary little man to me, and mor 
than a bit pompous, 

“I must emphasise ’, he said, ‘that the Experimental Club exists t 
conduct important experiments. A genuine experiment is performed 4 
every meeting of the club. We are concerned with The Truth. I sha 
not explain myself any further now except to say that none of us regard 
the mere eating of unfamiliar food as an experiment. Our experiment 
are usually connected with the study of psychology, and the one w 
propose to make tonight is no exception to that rule. It is a delicat 
experiment, and it is a dangerous one’. He peered at each one of u 
in turn through his glasses. ‘But now let us eat; I think you wi 
enjoy your dinner. I have expended much time and thought upon it 

We began with raw prawns. No fastidious Japanese, Van Hass 
explained, would eat a prawn which he had not first seen alive, and sur 
enough the grey prawns—they were the big Dublin Bay kind—wer 
held up, wriggling, and killed with the blow of a knife, and shelled an 
placed one by one on tothe little straw mats on the left-hand side ¢ 
each guest. The proprietor himself waited upon us, serving our foo 
with a pair of chopsticks three feet long. The guest picked up hi 
prawn in his own pair of light wooden chopsticks, dipped it into 
tiny bowl containing ground radish and soya sauce, and ate it. We ha 
two each and then the course was changed. __ 

There followed a bewildering succession of courses, most of ther 
fish of various strange kinds. The daughter of the house kept fillin 
up our little cups with boiling hot saké, rice wine, like a rather tasteles 
sherry, but as hot as coffee ought to be. Van Hesse talked brilliantl 


_all through the meal. 


Yes, he had been attracted to nazism. The liberal Chitistian: Be <8 
was all very well in its way, but it had gone on too long at one stretct 
It was necessary to remember that man was also an animal. Man ha 
teeth. There was something slack—didn’t I think?—about the moder 
pampering of humanity; humanity was so constituted that unless i 
was brought up in a hard school it became degenerate. There must b 
risk. And he suddenly smiled, showing dozens of tiny, sharp little teett 
like a pike. Nobody else did much talking; it seemed to be an audienc 
rather than a club which Van Hasse had formed round his personality 

Young Mr. Percy was behaving himself with such supercilious man 
of-the-world airs, that it was impossible that he could say pares 
interesting. But M’Guire, for instance, seemed an in “mar 
with plenty to say, and yet he just sat there as if fascinated, starin 
at. Van Hasse, then at a, tine De ene eae hor 


mals 


y known here as ju-jitsu. ‘It is 
J aid, ‘ it is ‘nothing to do with | 

: ae. Island there is a special form of it 
= come from Japan centuries ago: it is, I think, the — 
learned something of it myself years ago’. He 
the girl and she went out of the room. A few 
later the proprietor appeared, carrying a large granite cobble-__ 
c > handed it to Van Hasse and remained standing in a corner 
#f the room with his head slightly bowed and his hands clasped in 
ront of him. I think he had watched this scene many times before. 
Van Hasse the stone in his left hand and weighed it up and 
ute or two. Then he said: 


a “If you will have the 
dness to be quite quiet *. He sat looking at the stone in silence for 
two “minutes and then slowly raised his right hand to the level 


had been talking Shade aa 


T’ve been thinking about it’; “because ve never tas 


a said, 
this fish before and it is rather pe It’s a bit like red mullet, 


firmer and not so coarse. It has much the same taste as mullet, but re es 
more taste. I should describe it as a good fish, but not anything Ey,’ “;) 


superfative. A yery good ordinary fish ’, I said. 
_ To my astonishment Van Hasse now produced from under the table 


a large leather-covered book and very slowly and carefully wrote down 


in it my description of the fish. The description was then witnessed 


talk about fish’, he said. ‘The finest fish in the world is 4 Japanese 


fish. According to those who have eaten it, it is the greate uxury in 


the world, but very few- people eat it because. i {tS Thatural state it is 
a deadly poison. Only if a skilled specialist takes out every one of its — 


veins before it is cooked can that delicious fish ‘be safely eaten, and 


of his ear, with the fingers stiff and extended, the palm facing the side 


f his face. He kept his hand there for a full minute, his eyes half- 
losed, and sweat began to stream down his face and drip off the 
his nose and chin; and then, suddenly, with a little grunt, ‘ ahh’ 


_ There was a horrible dull impact of flesh “on smooth 
, and the granite splintered into fragments, <<" 
- “In Okinawa’, Van Hasse said, ‘I have seen a man ‘Snap a four-inch- 
rick oak post with his fist’. . - 
He suddenly became immensely attentive to Mr. Percy. ‘ Mr. Percy, 
€ pay very particular attention to the fish you are eating. It is one 
most delicate flavours of Japan. Will you please concentrate 
1 it. It will be one of your probationary duties to describe the taste 
“that fish as truthfully, as objectively, as you — come now, what 
do you make of it?” _ 
_ Young Mr. Percy, I coaiid see, was all set to earn his membership 
of the club. He put his head on one side with an air of sophistication 
which did not at all become his chubby, meaningless face, placed the 
tips of his fingers together and began his piece. “It’s like no other fish 
I have ever tasted in my life: a faint flavour of trout, perhaps, but 
infinitely less coarse, ‘hcaeh I think I’m right in judging it to be a river 
fish. In my view it would be best with brown bread and butter, and 
perhaps a glass of chablis. They are, of course, quite right to serve no 
sauce or seasoning with it’. 


Bardaning 
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CHEVER 
go along the rows with either the can or the hosepipe three 
Y or four times, allow the first watering to soak in and 
n go over them the second time, and so on. It is a good guide if 
water until you see the water standing on the surface and then 
it until it has soaked in before you go over it again. You must 
the water down to the roots if the plants are going to benefit, and 
of course applies to flowers too. If you have a row of sweet peas, 
E acge be watered to keep them flowering as long as possible. 
next importance are the outdoor flowering chrysanthemums; these 
buds, and plenty of water now will help to produce 
y fine blooms. The summer bedding plants, too, will be al 
he better ‘or watering and they will continue to flower 
for much longer. The plants on the herbaceous border feel the drought 
and many of them flag badly during the daytime. It is a big task to 
ter a herbaceous border, and certainly a job for the hosepipe. 
ay not be often that the amateur gardener hears talk of water- 


the larger gardens it is often done. A thorough 


you 
leave 
get 
a. 


most essential to water 


ght the edge of his palm down on the stone with a movement 


preoc 
i<-fias always seemed to me that nobody would ever know just how 


there are only two such _spectalists in Tokyo. If there remains a 
quarter of an inch of velfi anywhere in it, it is certain death. I doubt 
if anybody eats tt entirely for pleasure. Some tinge of the national 
6n with suicide enters into its reputation, I imagine. 


good or how ordinary that fish really is to eat. Any man who 


took a risk as great as that would be bound to exaggerate its 


+ 


crop you water, give it a really good watering ae 


pear, plum and damson trees — 


deliciousness even to himself. His judgement would be warped by 
fear or exultation ’. _ : : 

“Surely ’; I said, ‘it must be very delicious indeed, or why should 
anybody have tried experiments with it in the first place. Fish known 
to be poisonous are normally left strictly alone; only the most exquisite 
flavour could justify that risk °. ‘ 

‘ That is the normal view ’, said Van Hasse, ‘ now happily disproved. 
We haye your own unbiased and invaluable description of the flavour 
written in the club archives, and witnessed by thé members’. There 
was a pause of about ten seconds while he flashed his man-eating teeth 
round the table. ‘Mr. Percy was eating plain boiled cod’, he said. 

Another pause. ‘The pains, if there are any pains, will begin in 
half an hour’, Van Hasse said. ‘And now, gentlemen, I move that 
Mr. Cutforth be enrolled as a member of the Experimental Club. No 
dissentients? Good. And perhaps, Mr. Cutforth, it would be better if 
you wrote your cheque for the dinner now. Your fish, I’m afraid, is 
very expensive. You prefer to pay in English money? That will be, 
er, £48 ?.—Light a all sha A 


Watering fend F ecding the Garden 


Ae 2 THROWER 


sg apricots will repay over and over again for a really good soak'ng. 
Plants in pots require plenty of water at this time of the year, ‘oo. 
Chrysanthemums should be looked over at least twice a day, and 


x 


if such plants as begonias and fuchsias become very dry the flowers and | 


buds will soon begin to drop off and ‘it will be some time before 
they produce more flowers. 

Very often we see some terrible things called watering-cans. They 
have a round, so-called rose on the end of the spout, out of which 


the water only dribbles; there is a hoop handle over the top, and they 


are not in any way balanced. If you have a good, well balanced water- 
ing-can you ‘can go on watering for hours without getting too tired; 
it cay cost you as much as 35s. or more, but it will last for a long 
time. - 

It is at this time of the year that a little fertiliser will do as much 
if not more good than at any other time. A little general fertiliser 
sprinkled round the various crops and plants before you water will 
help the flowering plants to continue flowering and help the vegetable 
crops to-reach maturity. All fertilisers should be kept away from the 
stems of plants; untold damage can be done by putting it too close. 

Let me remind you to sow the seed of spring cabbage and autumn 
sown onions before the end of the month. Both are valuable crops 
and well worth including in your cropping programme. If the soil 
is dry when you draw the drills, water along them with a watering- 
can with the rose turned downwards before you sow. The varieties I 
would recommend are ‘ Cabbage Harbinger’ and ‘ Flower of Spring ’, 
and the onions ‘ Autumn Queen’ and ‘ White Portugal ’. 

—From a talk in the West of England Home Service 
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The industry which does not look ahead has no 3 


future, whether it is producing battleships or beer, 


fabrics — or films. 


The film-maker must have a programme, just as 
the architect must have a plan. In providing enter- 


-tainment for millions of cinemagoers all over the - 
world, the J. Arthur Rank Organisation knows that 
it must look ahead constantly. It must promise 


comedy, drama, romance, excitement and novelty. - 


It must regularly give its customers a good supply 
of good films. | an 
Fourteen years ago the Rank Organisation was 


unknown. Today it is by far the largest unit in the ~ 


for films. Each is a new creation.’ ( 


British Film | Industry, producing some twenty 
first-feature films a year, selling them at home and 
in the highly competitive international market. 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


Today the men who plan ahead have their eyes on next year’s 
target. And however big the programme, there is no prototype 

On the studio floor every camera shot is planned and every 
set has its blueprint. In the workshops, carpenters, plasterers, 
painters, scenic artists, electricians, metal workers and engineers 


all make their special contributions. Andso tothe cutting-rooms 
and laboratories, before going on into the complexities of 
~ distribution and exhibition. CF eee ; 


Today film-making is one of Britain’s most important and 
influential industries. The J. Arthur Rank Organisation is 


proud to be providing finer entertainment for more people 


than ever before. 


«; 


THE J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMIT 


= 


nber w ) obtain first-class degrees 
n in ‘any like the same propor- 
ae agement moat induce- 


aster, » dmapectar,, or Paar but 
C koe his local authority is en-— 


ve jurnham, he finds that the - 
Provision embraces the second-plus 
ass man equally with the triple first. 
oo oe! for : a | Post as head of a cepait- 


Sike are “many Cee itatable berths wait- 
ing, so why fool about on the way?’ More | 
apposite would be ‘so why work extra hard © 
for a first?’ The plain fact is that in authorities 
pete the director himself and many of the 
head have obtained their positions by 
echier than high academic qualifications, a first 
class, if not altogether suspect, is held -in little 


standing, and so on—required of all teachers, 
and should be paid accordingly, graduates with | 
first-class honours will not ‘unreasonably seek 
posts in professions where their merit is freely 
aot and generously rewarded. __ 

a; ‘ ; ies etc., ‘ 
ic oe F.C ROWLANDS 


i hat Is an Office of Profit? 
S1r,—The ‘provision in the Scottish _Episco- 
lians Relief Act 1792 (mentioned by Mr. 


ga . Thomas in his talk on offices of profit, ; 
Tue LISTENER, August 11), whereby persons 


attending divine service in Scottish episcopal 
chapels at which the Royal Family were not 
ayed for by name were disqualified for mem- 
Sent of the House of Commons, was in fact 


pealed by the Representation of the People 
‘Act t 1948.—Yours, etc., ie 
: r,20 FEx E. CROWDER 


Bipucsaes of Soviet. Society 


Carr says in his analysis es oe 
Soviet society (THE LISTENER, August 4), 
a nensiegh ren must distinguish 

, than does (1). the Communist Party 
= ruling. cant within the 


teem. Until state and local authorities realise _ 
that the first-class man really has something B 
over and above the qualities—patience, under- — 


r—I agree with nearly everything that 


more> 


es letters ‘on broadeasting sibsitets! or opica arising os of article or talks. printed i in 
; THE TUISTENER but reserves the Jay to ‘shorten letters for reasons of space 


ec ‘calls up associations tak the vee 


Soe Sir ae _ different Russian intelligentsia of the nineteenth 
e } - century, but it is not easy to find an yy iocae 


some contexts the phrase ‘ Soviet élite’ 


Tesctul as a description of this new group, as 
it conveys social overtones which are out of. 


_place.—Yours, etc., "» 


om SW nex be LAWRENCE 


“The First Chansel Flight 
_ Sir—Mr. Collinson Owen in he broadcast 


ttened enough to give him a special award (THE LisTENER, August 11) said: ¥ 
“good 


Now millions every year fly thousands of miles 
in a few hours. One thing is certain: not even 
-Latham or Levavasseur, nor C. S. Rolls nor 
_ Loraine green so far ahead as this on that early 

- morning . 
B bubert Lat ; 
be of interest to record that about that time, 
in 1909, he remarked to my father that before 
long aeroplanes would be flying at the rate of 
600 miles an hour. My father was sceptical 
_and they had a bet on the subject. I cannot say 
_whether any time limit was attached to it. As 
~ Hubert was killed not long afterwards the ques- 
tion did not arise. 

One small addition to the story. I was told 

t on the morning when Blériot got across 
-Levavasseur got up about 3 a.m. to see what the 
weather was like, thought the wind was too 
strong, and returned to bed. Blériot rising an 


hour or two later found the wind had abated 


somewhat and decided to make the attempt. 
Yours, etc., 


: “Fleet * G. C. LaTHam 


-Verdi’s ‘Don Carlos’ 
_ Sir,—Much as I agree with Mr. Dyneley 
‘Hussey’s appreciation of Verdi’s ‘Don Carlos’ 
_ (THE LIsTENER, August 4), I must point out 
the double fault which he serves on ec 
_play. ‘ Schiller’s purpose was to publish . 
manifesto of romantic liberalism. The a 
phal love-affair of Don Carlos . 


_ the same principle that dictates the presence of 
‘a blonde’ in a war-film. — 

No: Schiller started from this love-affair. 
The first sentence of the first draft of his play 
is ‘ The prince loves the queen’. And, of course, 
_ the frustration of this love, the tragedy of Carlos 
and Elizabeth, is to illustrate ‘ romantic liberal- 


. ism’, for it is caused by despotic and bigoted 
~ power politics. There is no doubt that Schiller, 


as he wrote the play, was carried away by the 
figure of Posa, so that after Act Three the other 
characters and concerns pale somewhat. It seems 
to me that, with the help of his librettists, Verdi 
not only makes more of a unity of the play than 
‘Schiller himself, but also restores, to some ex- 


- tent, the original conception.—Yours, etc., 


‘Birmingham, 16 Oe PASCAL 


Henry Wise ‘ind the Formal Garden 


Sir,—In his understandable regret for the 


" vanished garden at Blenheim, Mr. David Green 


is apparently unwilling to consider the issues 
involved. The evolution of architecture has 
always been attended by some destruction, but 


_ all Renaissance palaces are not to be condemned 


because one of them was built in the theatre of 


Marcellus. So with gardens, which reflect chang-_ 


was my cousin, and it may 


. and Elizabeth — 
de Valois, his father’s wife, was thrown in on 


ing human requirements: the Baroque state ‘of 
mind and that of Brown’s clients could hardly — 
be expected to exist at the same time. 


; Formal gardens are appreciated on the Con- s 
tinent, where juicy English grass is not to be 


looked for and the layout is outdoor architecture 
rather than an organisation of wooded slopes. 
At the Villa d’Este exclusion of sunlight is 
welcome, fountains are an antidote to heat; at 
Caserta sheer size makes an impact, at the 
expense of comfort. In England Alexander Pope, 
being crippled, complained of such long terraces 
and exhausting flights of steps: 
may be confirmed by any visitor to Blenheim 


who cares to sample the respective amenities of 


the present formal garden and the landscape 
park—preferably on a hot day after touring the 
palace. 

If Mr. Green could spare some attention to 
human requirements, climatic conditions, 
national prejudices, and other relevant considera- 
tions, he would escape the danger of ranging 


himself with Payne Knight and Blomfield as a°~ 


chronic disapprover of Georgian layout. 


Yours, etc., 
Seaford - LAURENCE KXTCHIN | 


Wild Orchids 

Sir,—In THE LISTENER of August 4 there is 
quoted under ‘Did You Hear That?’ part of a 
talk on wild orchids by Harry Soan. In this he 
tells how he saw—or possibly only dreamed of 
—a wild orchid in the form of a bird’s nest, in 
a hazel copse. The description leads me to sup- 


pose_that what he found was in fact a lady’s — 
shoe (Cypripedium or Frauenschuh), which. is 


found, though rarely, high up in the Alps. 


Yours, etc., 
London, N.W.3 _ Emit MEISEL 


Washing Nylon 


Sir, 4a THE LISTENER of July 28 Miss Huth 


Drew writes: ‘for nylon, you need very hot 


water for rinsing—as well as very hot water for 


the suds in the first place’. I have before me a 
maker’s instructions for washing 100 per cent. 
pure nylon.’ They read: ‘ Wash. . . normally in 


lukewarm or warm water’. The implication is . 


that hot water would be bad for nylon and very 
hot water, worse.—Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.11 E. GoD 


Sir Walter Ralegh 

Sir,—Hariot, historian of an expedition to 
Virginia in 1585, records that he found the 
sweet potato growing on Roanoke Island. If the 
common potato had reached Virginia by 1633 
might not Ralegh’s emigrants have taken it with 
them in 1585 or 1587? 

The Oxford Funior Encyclopedia gives Chile 
and Peru as countries of origin of the common 
potato, which reached England from Ireland 
about 1633.—Yours, etc., 


Harrow FREDA O’HALLORAN 


In our note last week about the P.E.N. anthology 
of new verse it was stated that poems which had 
appeared ‘in print ’ cannot be considered: this 
should have read ‘in book form’. If the return of 
manuscripts is desired, stamped addressed envelopes 
should be included, 


his reactions — 
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From Two London Art Galleries 


‘Yport’, by Ginette Rapp, from the Arts Council Exhibition ‘4 French Realists ’ at the Tate. The other three painters represented are André Minaux, 
Roger Montané, and Jean Vinay 


ie ele dl 


The 


Henriques. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


IN HIS PREFACE the author says that this book ‘ is 
‘not about criminals, but about unhappy child- 


- ren who may so. very easily become criminals if 


_ they” are not treated correctly when they are 


young”. Later he adds that ‘the whole purpose 
of his book has been to show that: good pre- 
ventive family case work can save great mental 


and, less frequently, physical suffering of men, 
_ women, and children alike’, Many actual cases 


-are described to illustrate. the points that are 


_ made. The author, who has long been chairman 


of the East London Juvenile Court, has always 
been an outspoken magistrate with independent 
opinions and these qualities are clearly seen in 
this book: He is severe on the many women who 


are ‘out of the home at work at hours when 


men to have some kind of 


they | are needed by their children of school age’ 
and makes this interesting comment on the 
_ changes that have taken place in the home: 


Those who were brought up by nurses are now 
bringing up their own children without nurses 
and _ those nc were brought up by their own 
mothers are now handing over their children to 
the nurseries and the schools to be Siowetg up 
by the State. 


‘Because of this changed attitude of so many 


mothers ‘it is so much more essential today for 
instruction in 
husbandhood and fatherhood”. 

The author expresses strong opinions on many 
important subjects connected with his theme. 


-Thus the usual policy of courts of insisting 


that the parent who after divorce or separation 
has not been given the custody of the children 
should have access to them ‘horrifies’ him. He 
believes that applications for divorce or separa- 
tion should not be regarded as purely legal 
matters. Though solicitors may “try to prevent 
the marriage from breaking ’ they ‘just do not 
know how.to do it’, because they have had no 
social training. When parents have been found 
guilty of cruelty or neglect towards their 
children, he criticises ‘ with all the vehemence 
I possess” the courts who impose short sen- 
tences of imprisonment and welcomes the few 
modern institutions where mothers can go with 
their children and be taught how to look after 
them. But he realises that some mothers are 
beyond hope and even goes as far as to mention 
the possibility of their sterilisation. He believes 
that when children are in danger there should 
be an early resort to the Juvenile Court and 
repeats his criticisms of the N.S.P.C.C. for not 
adopting this policy. 

‘Many other aspects of his theme are dis- 


cussed, including ultra-modern forms of free 


education, the suitability of clubs for both sexes, 

religious education, homosexuality, and even 

television. Indeed the subjects dealt with are so 

numerous that the omission of an index needs 
to be severely criticised. 


The Opposing Self. Nine “Essays in 
Criticism. By Lionel Trilling. 
Secker and Warburg. 15s. 


The Liberal Imagination was published 
years ago, THE LISTENER gave it an enthu- 
ve , and there is no reason to retract 
_we are” given, a further volume of 


nine essays were 


iHemicteadas: By Sir Basil 


“Howells—‘ The» sense of 


classics, and they are concerned with authors as 
diverse as Keats, Dickens, Tolstoy, Henry James, 
Wordsworth, William Dean Howells; George 
Orwell, Flaubert, and Jane Austen. The concept 
of the ‘self’ unites them all—the self seen in 
opposition to the general culture of the past 
150 years. 

The longest and the most substantial essay is 
the one devoted to Keats—‘ The Poet as Hero: 
Keats in his Letters’, and a discussion of Keats’ 
notion of ‘ negative capability’ at once plunges 
us into the problem of the self, here seen as in 
opposition to the Freudian reality principle. 
“His attachment to reality was stronger and 
more complex than ours usually is, for to him 
the self was just as real as the evil that destroys 
it. He affirms, that is, the creativity of the self 
that opposes circumstance, the self that is 
imagination and desire, that, like. Adam, assigns 
names and values to things ‘and that can realise 
what it envisions’ 

The same idea. crops up.in the essay on 
evil is properly 
managed only when it is not allowed to be 
preponderant over the sense of self’; and 
again in the essay on Wordsworth; and finally 
and most unexpectedly in the essay on Flaubert’s 
Bouvard and Pécuchet. Unexpectedly, in the 
last case, because we had not thought of these 
two eccentrics as heroes, and least of all as 
saints. But Professor Trilling sees them at their 
double copying desk, devoted to each other and 
to their common task, ‘ but stripped of every idea, 
every theory, every shred of culture beyond what 
is necessary to keep men alive and still human’, 
and we are persuaded that they are ‘in their 
own mild negation of self, intended by Flaubert 
to be among the company of the saints’. It was 
Hegel, according to Trilling, who first spoke 
of the ‘alienation’ of the self as*a means 
for the fulfilment of its destiny, ‘and of the 
pain which the self incurs because of this device 
of self-realisation’. It is a sign of the philo- 
sophical unity underlying the author’s criticism 
that he can so often demonstrate this principle 
at work in post-Hegelian literature. 


Robert Frost. Poems Selected by 


Himself. Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 
As Professor Day Lewis points out in his intro- 
duction to this new addition to the Penguin 
Poets, the American poet Robert Frost began his 
literary career, and published his first book, in 


‘England, so that this attractively produced selec- 


tion is a fitting honour for England to pay him 
in the year of his eightieth birthday. Indeed, 
in many of Mr. Frost’s lyrics there seems more 
of England than America, the Englishness of 
that poetic line from Browning to Hardy which 
so pleased, at the beginning of his career, another 
American poet, Ezra Pound. Here is one of the 
loveliest of Frost’s lyrics, ‘ Loneliness’: 


One ought not to have to care 
So much as you and I 

Care when the birds come round the house 
To seem to say goodbye; 


% 


Or care so much when they come back 
With whatever it is they sing; 

The truth being we are as much 
Too glad for the one thing 


As we are too sad for the other here— 
With birds that fill their breasts 

But with each other and themselves 
And their built or driven nests. 


But in his later and longer poems, when he 


- comes out with such things as that he would 


The Lidtener’ s Book Chrowicle 


have for his oii ‘I had a lover’s quarrel 
with the world’, Frost reminds us of an older 
America, Thoreau’s America, individual, inde- 
pendent, unsentimental. Frost might have said 
in a poem (and he would not have needed to 
juggle the words much), ‘ A man is rich in pro- 
Portion to the number of things he can afford 
to let alone’, while Thoreau would have ap- 
plauded Frost’s declared aim in living, ‘ to unite 
my avocation and my vocation ’. 

Some of Frost’s early lyrics, such as ‘ Ghost 
House’, ‘My November Guest’, and ‘A Line 
Storm Song’, are just tinged with late roman- 
ticism and Georgian literary traditionalism, but 
they are genuine poems: and one can observe 
in them the later manner, the dry, shrewd (but 
never smart) countryman’s speech-rhythm, be- 
ginning to emerge, by a modification both subtle 
and natural, from the Browning-Hardy type of 
conversation-lyric. Indeed, these early poems 
have a bitter-sweet flavour which is refreshing 
to turn back to after reading some of the longer, 
later, Frostier poems with their folksy quirks 
and ‘ character? humour: 

Having a wheel and four legs of its own 

Has never availed the cumbersome grindstone 

To get it anywhere that I can see... 


In the shorter poems the organisation is never 
slack and is sometimes (e.g., ‘ Misgiving ’, ‘Come 
In’) a small miracle of deftness: in the longer 
poems, Mr. Frost tends at times to muse away 
from the Muse. But there is a perfect compro- 
mise in such extended lyrics as ‘A Record 
Stride’,. in which humour, observation, and 
narration are. skilfully blended. The poet also 
scores notably as an epigrammatist: 

The danger not an inch outside 

Behind the porthole’s slab of glass 

And double ring of fitted brass wd 

I trust feels properly defied, 


The pleasures of this book are technically 
varied: the humanity and wisdom seem to grow 
more constant with familiarity. So rich a return 
for so small a cost can hardly fail to win Mr. 
Frost many new admirers in this country. 


The Selected Letters of Anton Chekhov 
Edited by Lillian Hellmann. 
Translated by Sidonie Lederer. 


Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 
More than 4,000 of Chekhov’s letters are avail- 
able in Russian and they form one of the most 
important collections of correspondence in the 
language. In addition to the light which they 
shed on Chekhov himself and their value as 
a commentary on his age, they are richly enter- 
taining. In the early nineteen-twenties their 
importance was appreciated by English pub- 
lishers, for during this period no less than four 
independent one-volume selections of translated 
letters were issued, Since these are no longer 
easily obtainable, the present moment is oppor- 
tune for the issue of a new selection, all the 
more so in view of the completion in 1951 of 
the Moscow edition of Chekhov’s works and 
correspondence, which, with certain minor but 
significant reservations, might be regarded as 
definitive. This contains a great deal of new 
material which was not available to Constance 


- Garnett and other previous translators. 


Like its predecessors, the new selection con- 
tains a very small proportion—less than ten per 
cent.—of Chekhov’s total correspondence. The 
choice of items has been fairly successful, but 


the selection will stand or fall for English 


readers on the extent to which they can swallow 
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Shekhov ee not into English, ‘but Sag? 


loquial American. On the face of it this might 
year to be a promising idea. There are many 
sages in Chekhov’s letters in which he dis- 
ys a dry and sardonic humour not very far 
loved from that of The New Yorker. But 

present version lacks this zip and sting. 
is flat and uneasy, and it bears the signs of 
fing been carelessly prepared. It contains 
zuistic howlers, such as ‘ hard-drinking’ for 
itoy (‘emaciated’), a gross mistranslation of 
idiomatic poshla pisat’ and a really serious 
tortion on page 81, where Chekhov, in dis- 
sing his writing habits, is made to say, 
»metimes I may write 50 or 60 pages at one 
90p in one night’. What he actually wrote was 
10st the exact opposite of this. And why does 
Petersburg regularly appear as ‘ St. Pete’? 


still more unfortunate, in what is after all a~ 


ious book, is Lillian Hellmann’s introduction. 
th its opening sentence, characteristic of the 
ole, it plunges the reader (metaphorically 
ing) imto a women’s luncheon club in 
troit, Minneapolis, or Cincinnati: ‘ When I 
s young we used to play a game called what- 
10Us - writer - would - you - most -like - to- have- 
ner-with?’ This excruciating chattiness, 
ken by occasional magisterial obiter dicta, 
vades the footnotes and other explanatory 
tter. But these do contain much useful in- 
mation and make several interesting and 
ginal suggestions. One of these—that 
ekhov’s marriage should be regarded as, on 
ance, a failure—is especially challenging and 
ll argued. 
Typically and lamentably, the book has 
sady met with an enthusiastic reception from 
9 distinguished reviewers, one of whom 
ually describes the translation as ‘ excellent ’”. 
ly is it that so little is expected in trans- 
ions from the Russian and books on Russian 
rature? And why do critics so often judge 
m with a tolerance and lowering of standards 
ich they would never think of applying to 
ything which does not bear the fatal and 
Itifying hallmark ‘ Russian ’? 


pan’s Decision to Surrender 
By Robert J. C. Butow. 
Oxford, for Stanford University 


Press. 32s. 
has long been a tradition among British and 
er western statesmen after retirement to 
imine the pages of history by publishing their 
moirs. In Japan, on the other hand, the 
mber of such works by outstanding Japanese 
uid, until recently, have been counted on the 
gers of one hand. All this, however, has now 
unged and the student of Japanese internal 
d external affairs is in the happy position of 
ving a vast mass of material on which to draw 
diaries and volismes of reminiscences by the 
ding actors in Japan’ S war-time political 
ivities, interrogation reports, documents and 
dies of the Japanese Ministry of Foreign 
fairs, and other sources of information never 
sviously available to the foreign historian. The 
ok under review is a good example of the 
2 to which a careful and scholarly investigator 
1 put such material, supplementing it more- 
er by personal interviews with many of the 
incipal figures of war-time Japan for the 
rpose of clearing up ambiguities. 

the | theme is the gradual 
‘of Japan’s decision to surrender, it is 
ertwined with three main threads—the cour- 
played by the Emperor himself in 
the carefully camouflaged peace 


by the Soviet Union against their own allies as 
well as against the Japanese to whom they had 
given such unequivocal assurances. In addition 


.there is, in the concluding pages, a most vivid 


and illuminating account of the last-minute 
attempt of extremist elements in the Army to 
seize power by means of a coup and an equally 
vivid description of the tragic end of the War 
Minister and other senior officers who, in order 
to atone for their failure to win the war, dis- 
embowelled themselves ceremoniously in the 
traditional manner. 

In tracing out the developments leading to 
Japan’s final surrender, the author shows that, 
even prior to the fall of Singapore in February 
1942, when the Japanese seemed to be sweeping 
all before them, there were individual Japanese 


statesmen who foresaw the day when the United ~ 


States, with their vast financial and material 
resources, would outstrip Japan. Amongst these 
was Kido, the Lord Privy Seal, who accordingly 
counselled the Emperor to seek the earliest pos- 
sible end of the war. Shigemitsu, who had earlier 
striven hard to prevent his country from plung- 
ing into war, gave similar advice. In this he was 
supported by Yoshida and Prince Konoye, whose 
overriding fear was that the communists would 
stage a rising if the war was not ended quickly. 
In view, however, of the stranglehold exerted by 
the Army, the advocates of peace by negotiation 
had to discuss their ideas in the greatest secrecy 
in order to avoid arrest or even assassination. 
The Cairo Declaration, with its insistence on 
unconditional surrender, dealt them an almost 
fatal blow; but by September 1944 unofficial 
peace feelers had been put out to the Swedish 
Government, and from March the following 
year onwards a series of similar unofficial peace 
overtures took place. The great tragedy was that, 
although Washington knew from intercepted 
telegrams that Japan had asked Moscow to 
mediate and that the refusal to give an under- 
taking to preserve the monarchical system was 
the main obstacle to Japan’s surrender, the Allies 
remained adamant. Had the Japanese request 
been granted, Russia’s invasion of Manchuria 
and Korea with all its fateful consequences 
might have been prevented and the use of the 
atomic bomb might have been avoided. The 
irony of the whole sad story is underlined by 
the fact that this one stipulation was eventually 
accorded, but only after these. world-shattering 
developments: had taken place. 


The Homeric Gods. By Walter F. Otto. 


Thames and Hudson. 21s. 
Much in this book has been said before, and 
sometimes better, by others; especially by our 
Homeric scholars and students of Greek reli- 
gion. Indeed, it is a surprise to find that Leaf, 
Myers, Frazer, Cook, Sheppard, Rose, Nock, 
and Guthrie receive no recognition. Nevertheless 
the volume is of great interest and—in one re- 
spect—of supreme importance, for the author 
gives the modern reader an understanding truer 


_ than other scholars have given of ancient Greek 


religion. Hitherto’ familiar notions such as 
‘god’, ‘soul’, ‘sin’, ‘worship’, being part of 


-our traditions tied to a Christian ethic, have 


blocked our approach to the genuineness of 
Olympian religion. Having perceived the unique 
brilliance of the Greeks, the moderns have 
found their religion either childish or decora- 
tively and coldly formal, Yet surviving Greek 
literature, almost all of it, was seriously pre- 
occupied with religious faith. Our approach to 
Greek religion has been the wrong one, and we 
must concede that Professor Otto has shown us 
the right approach. 

“In ancient Greek worship’, he maintains, 
‘there is revealed to us one of humanity’s 
greatest religious ideas .. . the religious idea of 
the European spirit’ which is ‘related to all 


ae 267 


genuine thoughts and creations of Hellenism . . 


The faculty which in other religions is constantly 
being thwarted and inhibited here flowers forth 
with the admirable assurance of genius—the 
faculty of seeing the world in the light of the 
divine’. This view of the Homeric gods pro- 
vided for the book the sub-title ‘ The Spiritual 
Significance of Greek Religion’, since the 
Olympians’ Pantheon was spiritually adequate 
for civilised men. Recusants were few, the best 
known a sixth-century writer, Xenophanes, the 
first deistic rationalist, who denied the existence 
of the Olympians. His followers, however, were 
intellectually vanquished by Empedocles and the 
Pythagoreans, adherents of Olympianism, 
Greeks never forgot the existence of the older, 


sinister gods; but, for them, the victory of the, 


Homeric gods over the dark ones seemed as 
definite as the victory of Christ over Satan. The 
old faith had been as much constricted by the 
elemental as ancient existence itself, in which 
earth, procreation, blood and death were the 
dominant realities. If towards the end of the 
Pagan dispensation the gloomier spirits of earth 
enjoyed a revival of cult as against the happier 
Olympians, this was due to the ill-mixed and 
unsavoury potage, brewed from a variety of 
oriental cults, practices, superstitions, and be- 
liefs, which was washed into the Graeco-Roman 
melting pot. 

Zeus, the epitome of the divine, is not given 
a separate chapter in this volume ‘because all 
lines converge on him’. Of the special chapters, 
the best and most important is the one about 
the Greek Aphrodite, goddess of rapture. Many 
writers have edged away from a discussion of 
her as though in fear of offending. Not so our 
author, who declares that ‘this divine rapture, 
by which what was separated finds unity in love, 
was turned . . . into a cohesive force in a new 
concept of the cosmos’. For Empedocles the 
same Aphrodite causes human hearts to beat for 
one another, and produces perfect harmony and 
unity. This goddess, as Lucretius saw, alone has 
the power to bestow peace upon the world. 


The Story of South Africa 
By Leo Marquard. Faber. 15s. 

This most readable book does not claim to be 
a history of South Africa, but merely the story 
of her different peoples and a restatement of the 
meaning of the main events in that story. The 
tale really begins in 1657, when free burghers 
as distinct from officials went out from Cape 
Town on to the land; but ‘ Europe and the real 
Africa’ did not meet for more than a century, 
when frontier descendants of those farmers 
clashed with the oncoming Bantu tribesmen near 
the Fish river. Presently, a few of those same 
fréntiersmen set up the first Boer republic and, 
in 1806, the British took over what was admit- 
tedly ‘a rather untidy mess’. The coming of 
the British synchronised with ‘ the most signifi- 
cant fact’ in the whole story. This was the 
arrival of the Protestant and, for the most part, 
English-speaking missionaries, who undermined 
the tribal system by preaching Christianity and 
the western way of life, but also introduced the 
idea of ‘reserves’ in which Bantu and half- 
caste Griqua tribesmen should be segregated on 
their own lands and there civilised by Men of 
God. Missionary influences conspired with 
liberal reforms and a growing shortage of land 
and cheap labour to drive thousands of Afri- 
kaners, nearly all of them frontier Boers, out of 
the Cape Colony on the great Trek. Between 
1835 and 1857, this movement split the European 
community, ‘balkanised’ South Africa by the 


- creation of Natal, the Orange Free State, and 


the Transvaal, and if it gave British ideas and 
institutions a chance to take root in the Cape, 
gave the eighteenth-century illiberal racial 
policies a new lease of life elsewhere. It enabled 
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Dreaming of a White Monday 


The traditional drudgery of Maadsy mornings has 
just about vanished from the homes of Britain — thanks 
very largely to the modern detergent powders that do the 
weekly wash with an efficiency and ease pee of 
fifteen, even ten, years ago. ; 

The essential raw material of these powder detergents 
is alkylbenzene, of which the first bulk supplies in this 
country came from Shell. Shell Chemicals have continued 
to be major suppliers of the alkylbenzene used in detergent 
manufacture. And when the new plant at Shellhaven 
comes into’ production later this year, there will be plenty 
for export too. 

In the background of modern living you will repeatedly 

find Shell research and production resources at work — 
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emigrant Afrikaners to fags a pene o 
ir own, speaking its own tongue, firmly 
ached to the Calvinist Dutch Reformed 
wurch and imbued with republican sentiment. 
,» by carrying the frontier form of 
stern civilisation far afield, it drastically re- 
forced the say of the missionaries in 
akening tribalism. 

By the mid-eighteen-sixties, the Kei river had 
come a very real boundary, because to the west 
¢ frontier policy of seizing tribal lands had 
evailed, while to the east the practice of re- 
‘ving those lands for the tribesmen had made 
od. A further blow to tribalism was given 


ym about 1870 onwards by the diamond and- 


Id discoveries, which drew Bantu to the mines, 
arked the onset-of an industrial revolution and. 
couraged finance to join hands with the new 
erialism. Since the South African war of 
99-1902, the story has been that of the rise 
"Afrikaner | 


nationalism and the spread of 
sondary industry, which has drawn swarms of . 


untryfolk of. all colours into the growing 
wns. Today the Nationalist Party, which cele- 
ited i its triumph at the general election of 1953, 
set: upon achieving apartheid, that is, turning 
= old missionary policy of segregation upside 
wn by providing not so much for the salvation 
the dark-skinned peoples as of the dominant 
lite minority: It remains to be seen whether 
is desperate policy can achieve the Union’s 
ief problem, the~ reconciliation’ of the Euro- 
ans with their ‘ colonial peoples’ who share 
fir common country with them in the ratio 
four to one. Probably the best hope of that 
conciliation lies with the new South African 
beral Party, of which the author of this book 
chairman, whose aim is to restore the old and 
H-tried Cape civilisation system under which 
the subjects of the Queen were accorded legal, 
onomic and political equality whatever the 
rtuitous colour of their skins. 


Century of Writers, 1855-1955: A 
Centenary Volume chosen by D. M. 
Low and others, with an Introduction 
by Oliver Warner. 

Chatto and Windus. 21s. 

1is handsome volume, numbering 736 pages 
d weighing over two pounds, is the solid re- 
sshment offered to the public by Messrs. 
,atto and Windus on the occasion of the cen- 
iary of their firm, There are three complete 
vels, Huckleberry Finn, Crome Yellow and 
ir Lagerkvist’s Barabbas, to say nothing of 
er sixty poems, stories, essays and excerpts 
ym *famous Chatto authors, starting with 
yvinburne and ending with Julian Huzley. 
nida is represented by a sparkling passage (‘I 
ither buy a Boswell with a bouillabaisse, nor 
ay Maecenas by giving a -matelote”) and a 
esimile letter, returning her proofs. ‘I think 
should be the first article in the number of 


e Magazine’, she remarks, “because you have. 


. author there of equal rank in literature with 
aaa Oliver Warner contributes ‘A_ brief 
count of the firm’s origin, history and de- 
lopment’, starting with the prehistory, before 
jatto or Windus appeared upon the title page. 
he founder of the firm was John Camden 
otten, an enterprising rogue who pirated Mark 
opened! as freely as his American col- 
s pirated Dickens. 


none. Oh! not in anger; but only to see, that is 

all. Mere idle curiosity. 
The development of a publishing firm is the 
expression of the personalities responsible for 
the attraction of authors and the choice of 
books. It is perhaps modesty which has led Mr. 
Warner to minimise the role of the literary 
adviser in building a publisher’s list and to place 
a predominant emphasis on the directors. But 
this is a criticism unfair to labour in a pase 
so heavy with excellence. 


The Carlton Club. By Sir Charles Petrie. 


Eyre and Spottiswoode. 30s. 
The Carlton Club once stood, with a minimum 
of grace and a maximum of Victorian stolidity, 
in Pall Mall between the faintly Italianate 
Reform Club and the emphatically Edwardian 
R.A.C. Not unlike the Conservative Party, whose 
interests it existed to foster, it seemed an 
unbreachable fortress of respectability. However 
in October 1940 the Nazi bombers laid it low, 
and the fact that several Conservative members 
of parliament crawled out unscathed from the 
debris gave rise to somewhat grisly quips about 


- rats leaving the sinking ship. At the time few 


things were more fatiguing than other people’s 
bombs, but the passage of a decade gives such 
stories a certain interest and liveliness, and one 
of the outstanding passages in this book is the 
account of the bombing written by Sir Clive 
Morrison-Bell for the chairman of the Club. 
Sir Winston Churchill has described how the 
experience of the members inside the Club 
seemed enlivened by an echo from heroic times 
of old when the present Lord Hailsham came 
forth bearing his father, like Anchises, on his 
back. Sir Clive’s account is more moving. He 
heard the son say ‘It is quite all right, Father’, 
and through the darkness, the crashing and the 
stench of smoke he heard the brave old man 
answer ‘ Yes, I am sure it is’. 

Yet the perceptive reader will hardly fail to 
see that (as was true of so much of English life) 
the war with Hitler brought to a violent and 
dramatic end much that was already dying. 
‘ Clubland’ as it is recorded in this excellent and 
most readable book and as our Victorian and 
Edwardian forebears had known and fashioned 
it, was vanishing from a world where leisure 
and an array of servants made these great 
political clubs into delightful refuges of good 
manners and. intellectual refreshment. As late as 
the nineteen-thirties Lord Baldwin, passing un- 
expectedly through London and dining in the 
annexe with his wife in day clothes, went to 
every occupied table and expressed his apologies 
for not appearing in a dinner jacket. From the 
start the Club was exclusive and Disraeli wrote 
to his friends asking that they should canvass for 
his election ‘most earnestly’. When the author 
of this book was elected in the nineteen-twenties 
he was spoken to at dinner by a senior member 
who said ‘I hold the view that if a man is fit to 
be elected to the Club, he is fit to be spoken to 
when he gets inside’. 

Although since the foundation of the Club 
in 1832 some secretaries kept rather meagre 
records of the conduct of business, such scraps 
as have survived give a tolerably clear picture of 
how the Carlton was conducted. In 1839 a 
member wrote on the back of his bill ‘ Gardiner’s 
sherry only fit for the Servants’ Hall. I beg to 
recommend the use of some drinkable sherry in 
the Coffee Room’. In 1853 a Duke complained 
of ‘the unfair way in which Members helped 
themselves to rice pudding ”. The book also gives 
some sidelights on the changes in social life: in 


~1895 six members of the Club were expelled for 


bankruptcy and three of them were peers: as 
lately as 1914 a member was expelled for appear- 
ing in an unsavoury divorce case. The Carlton 


‘that man’s brains out. Not in anger, for I feel © 


also seems # have been afflicted with some 
especially troublesome drunkards, 

The serious parts of the book are devoted to 
the important and influential Part played in 
politics by the Club, culminating in the disrup- 
tion of the Lloyd George Coalition in 1922. Here 
perhaps Sir Charles Petrie could have strength- 
ened his narrative by drawing more freely on 
outside sources: this is especially noticeable in 
his account of the occasions when the Club 
Committee had to deal with Club members who 
were taking part in politics against the general 
traditions of the Club—for example the present 
Lord Quickswood’s complaints about ‘ the per- 
sonal character’ of H. H. Marks (an indepen- 
dent Conservative) could have been easily 
amplified from Hansard. But the book will be 
read and much enjoyed by all who enjoy being 
taken behind the scenes of political and social 
life by an understanding guide. 


Homosexuality. By D. J. West. 
Duckworth. - 15s. 

The topic of homosexuality is becoming an 
interesting field of inquiry for the student of 
social change. No one can deny that the general 
climate of opinion on the subject today is differ- 
ent from that of the eighteen-nineties. A Depart- 
mental Committee has been set up to consider 
the matter, and, as Dr. Herrmann Mannheim 
says, in his introduction to Dr. West’s book, his 
frank and scientific treatment of the problem 3 
comes at an appropriate moment. He points out 
how peculiar our legal provisions are when we 
compare ourselves with other cultures. He deals 
with the causes of homosexuality, coming down 
on the whole on the side of the psychoanalytic 
explanation. He points out that homosexuals are 
similar only in their sexual proclivities; other- 
wise they differ from-one another as much as 
heterosexuals. He discusses the problem of 
psychological treatment and shows how in- 
adequate it is. Finally he points out that the ill 
effects of the law as it stands far outweigh the 
alleged disorder that it sets out—and fails—to 
control. It is a book which ought to be read by 
anyone who wants to be well-informed on the 
subject. 


Memoirs of a Birdman> By Ludwig 
Koch. Phoenix House. 16s. 

When Dumb Animals Talk 
By M. Burton. Hutchinson. 6s. 


Ludwig Koch has spent his life making record- 
ings of the songs of birds and the noises made 
by other animals; now he has given us an 
account of his adventures, and a chapter of 
autobiography about his early years. Koch is a 
man of most sensitive feeling who suffered much 
at the hands of the Gestapo, but he has found 
friends and encouragement in England for the 
last nineteen years; his recordings broadcast by 
the B.B.C. are familiar to millions. Koch was a 
pioneer, and now others have carried the study 
of bird song a stage further by the analysis of 
the wave-form of the songs of individual birds 
—work that will throw much light on the 
problems of instinct and learning. Many of 
Koch’s recordings of bird song are delightful; 
it is a pity t so many recordings of other 
animals sound, when divorced from their con- 
text, like a baby making rude noises in its bath. 
Dr. Burton’s book for children gives a simple 
account of the way animals react to each other’s 
presence—how they communicate with each 
other—and of how they may become aware of 
their surroundings. His subject is one of great 
interest and one about which much remains 
to be discovered; his exposition of it will cer- 
tainly appeal to his readers’ Drawings by his 
daughter Jane Burton ornament the text. 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 


Talking and Showing 


IT WOULD BE A Pity if ‘ Who Said That? ’ were 


to collapse, but it looks as if it may, unless some- 
thing is done_ _Pretty quickly. The intention of 
the programme is to provide us with some in- 
telligent talk, and the form of it is that four 
persons (at present Nancy Spain, - Joanna 
Kilmartin, Gilbert Harding, and John Betjeman) 
should be asked (by Alan Melville) to identify 
the authors of a string of quotations, and that 
after these four have identified, -or failed to 


identify, each author, they should give their 


* Panorama’ 


As seen by the viewer: 
Hiroshima, of a man vaporised by the atom bomb in 1945; and Bertrand Russell, one of the speakers in 
~ the programme 


opinion of this example of his wisdom or 


foolishness. 

The most important person on this pro- 
gramme is the anonymous personage (or is he 
really a committee?) who selects the quotations. 
It is he who is threatening to ruin what might 
be an intelligent and interesting programme. 
What intelligent person is likely to be interested 
in discussing the truth or falsehood, or even the 
meaning, of a sentence like ‘A highbrow is a 
man who, when he sees a potato, thinks of 
Picasso’? Though, of course, one might, not 


- unreasonably, find oneself wondering in what 


possible context Sir Alan Herbert could have 
written what seems like a mysteriously pointless 
sneer. Gilbert Harding deserved high marks for 


- saying, before he knew the author’s name, that it 


was by some wit who ought to have known 
better. 

It must be admitted that the job of the quota- 
tion selector is not easy. He must find a number 
of sayings which are pithy, unfamiliar, not too 
characteristic of their authors (who must not be 


obscure), and which deal with matters of general 


interest. ; 
Visually, ‘Who Said That?’ does not rank 
very high. One would be sorry not to see the 
faces of the chairman and the panel if the whole 
thing were transferred to sound radio, but this 
sorrow would pass. Much that happens on the 
television screen is, visually, of such very slight 
interest that one gives a particularly warm wel- 
come to the occasional visual triumph, and two 
of them occurred this week—one designed to 
appal, one to delight. The first was the opening 
of ‘Panorama’ and consisted of a Japanese film 
—a reconstruction, as far as such a thing is 
possible—of the dropping of the atom bomb on 


on August 10—The 


_ well-rehearsed, 


CRITIC ON THE ‘HEARTH ie 


Wolly Pe rnanic ‘on B.B.C. programmes - ‘by independent Estria AP cede pee ee. 


Hiroshima. It stilled and Sased a roomatifl ‘of. point of view that yea be iaeccet seat is hel 


people, even presented on the tiny television: 


screen, even cut—as I suppose it was. The film > 
ended with a dying bird flapping in the mud, 


by millions. It had, in the circumstances, bee 
right to drop the Hiroshima bomb (and. th 
Nagasaki one?), and, by. implication, circum 


and, as the tension relaxed and we stirred in our» stances might arise in. which it maiaht be righ 


chairs, I suppose we all wondered what would 


come next: how in the world could this pro- 


_ gramme avoid anticlimax? 


Somehow it did. The scene chaheed suddenil 


to Hiroshima rebuilt (bright, busy, common- 
place, not particularly interesting or attractive); ; 
to the kiosk where one can buy ‘atomic souve- 
(who are the callous ones—buyers or ~ 
to. the carefully “preserved tourist. 
- attraction—the ‘ 


nits)" 
sellers?); 
shadow’ of the vaporised man 
on the marble steps of a bank. And then came 


‘shadow’, on the steps of a bank in 


John Cura 
Ronald Searle talking of his tortures in a Japan- 


ese prison camp. And then Bertrand Russell; and. 


last a general—Sir Frank Messervy—who said 
that he was speaking for all the men under his 
command, and who was probably perfectly — 
correct. 

The visual effects of the programme were 
striking. The contrast between the dramatic 
horror of the opening and the quiet horror of 
the interview with Ronald Searle was astonish- 
ingly effective. It was a contrast between uni- 
versal catastrophe and individual suffering, 
between the scream of horror and the under- 
statement, between cinema and television tech- ~ 
nique. It. was particularly interesting because the _ 
skilfully planned film with its 
great resources did not overpower its little 
brother the television screen, with its limited 
effects; and because the sequence was right—the 


fearful opening made us receptive to ‘Ronald 


Searle’s quiet, bitter voice and the terrible story 
he told. 


Then came Bertrand Russell. ‘He was inter-— 


viewed by Malcolm Muggeridge and, though 
this was managed smoothly and well, the idea of 
interviewing such a speaker seemed rather an 
impertinence. Here was someone well able to 
tell us what he thought without any help from 
anyone. Visually, the effect would surely have 
been greater if the camera had remained on 
Bertrand Russell’s face—one of the really re- 
markable faces of our time—instead of continu-_ 
ally flitting to the face of his interviewer. 


There was some repetition in the final Witert 


view—that with General Sir Frank Messervy— 
and- the conclusion of the whole thing seemed — 


sadly negative. It may, or may not, have been > 
the right conclusion; at least Sir Frank put a 


to drop another. 
The chief visual foster of the programm: 


- seemed to be due to sheer incompetence. 1] 


would be well worth while devoting a whole pre 
gramme to an examination of the astonishin 
Hiroshima pictures painted by two Japane: 
artists; to present them so that it was impossib! 
to distinguish one single detail was a complet 
waste of time. Ronald Searle’s drawings of th 
. prison camp, on the other hand, were eelteeaiy 


and well shown. — 


The second part of ‘ Pancesinas was devote 
to space travel and was completely overshadowe 
by the first. Even so it seemed a trifle dul 
Could we not have had one shot of our destina 
tion—the Moon? Or perhaps a glimpse of th 
wild popular mythology that has arisen abot 
this subject? 

_ The other Programme that was particular) 
interesting visually was ‘ Progress the Ogress 
in which Paul Jennings showed us his own selec 
tion of films from the B.B.C. film library an 
commented on them, largely in rhymed vers 
This was an excellent programme in what look 
like being a very good series. The theme we 
‘Transport’ and we saw fine, strange old cars 
the queer, romantic, tall-chimneyed locomotive 
of the Talyllyn railway; noble and dignifie 


_ steam traction engines; trams; and, -contraste 


with these, the sleek new Comet; the i impersonz 
electric locomotive; the neat-looking, dull-look 
ing revolutionary jet-propelled car. 

The cutting and arrangement of these film 
was at times quite masterly, the films themselve 
were often of great interest, the commentary i 
verse was exactly right. This is the sort c 
thing that television wants, and, like the ambi 
tious programme on Hiroshima, it made effec 
tive use of the contrast between the intimat 
television screen and the wide, far-ranging scree: 
of the cinema. Congratulations are due to Pat 
Jennings; also to Max Robertson, Michae 
Barsley, and John Furness, who, as introduce: 
editor, and director, tackled such a tremendou 
theme as the atom bomb with, on the whok 
remarkable success. 

_ Other things which have appeared on ee tele 
vision screen this week include flamingoes ani 
~ sewers—both objects of great pictorial interest— 
and Etruscan tombs and hydroplane racing, als 
well worth seeing. There are, after all, som 
Persons connected with television who realis 
that a visual medium must give us things t 


look at and to watch, must show us more tha: 


the faces of persons radiating charm as the 
read whatever has been set down for them t 
‘ead c. STEPHEN BONE” 


DRAMA 


Lady Edito 


ap IS SAID that plays about Fleet Street receiv 
less than their due because they always fall unde 
the criticism of journalists who, perhaps in i 
" matter alone, are able to say from experience tha 
what is portrayed is not ‘like life’. All th 
same, I doubt if anyone but a cue woul 
have enjoyed ‘The Powder — Magazine” 
extravagantly as I did on Sunday night. °° Ts 
Tone is one of five magazines nic 


~~ 


| gies ps a 
: 
a 


uGust 18 1955 


be edited in some very tall build- 
g near the P.A. on the south side 
Fleet Street. Their overlord is 
i¢ Jonathan Hythe, given to 
owling the offices and overhearing 
bellious remarks, rather like a 
sadmistress in an Angela Brazil 
hool. Tone has been slumping 
dly, when he hands over the 
itorship to Helen Burnham, a 
mmanding person with smart hats 
it liable to bouts of rocking 
rsteria when her secretary goes 
sent having tea with that new 
jotographer in the dark room. 
elen is a new broom: one imagines 
e jokes in the reporters’ room. 
Vhat will she do with the back 
mmbers?® Answer: ‘ n ’em!’ 
he back numbers featured pictures 
windmills, like the interlude signs 
| television. The new paper, under 
-new editor (‘ Editress? I abhor 
e word! ”), has news on the front 
ge, which we are to believe will 
ve a staggering effect in rocketing 
les. Tone ceases, to be the 
orenette for 5,000 ladies’ and 
comes ‘ the microscope for 1,000,000 women’. 
stead of placid millscapes, we soon have 
nner headlines, such as, ‘Is your husband 
illy necessary?’ or ‘How to make him feel 
all”. 
But soon the fat is in the fire. Janet, an artistic- 
king girl who has been promoted from secre- 
jal to reporting duties (‘I promise I'll never 
- you down’ she cries to show her gratitude), 
S$ written a red-hot news story called ‘ Gossip: 
= crime worse than death ’. This makes allusion 
the malicious prejudice among the women in 
he suburb of death’, i.e., a district where a 
irder has been committed. ‘You’ve got a 
rase—you'll be all right’, says hard-bitten 
b-sister, Fan Croft, who has a husband and 
‘ee boys and knows how to handlé men, her 
4, and a scarifying line in sarcasm. Janet’s 
ry, innocent enough even as hot news, is 
ought by the cautious proprietor to risk con- 
npt of court. He suggests it should be re- 
‘jtten or held over. 
This makes our lady editor hopping mad. She 
d been exasperated already, one should say in 
tigation, by a clever young man from Wales 
10m she had lectured on his habit of trying 
‘write down’ to ladies’ level: and had heard 
me home truths in reply. Poor 
len is after all impaled on those 
lebrated horns of the husband- 
-job-first dilemma which every 
od cinema-goer knows about. 
ily she has not yet got the hus- 
nd: he is a patient Q.C. in 
ncoln’s Inn. When the crisis 
out Janet’s possibly libellous _ 
ry blows up, the ‘editor rings 
n up and bids him come over 
ick. ‘I’ll take a taxi’, says the 
yal swain, forgetting how much 
icker it would be to walk. 
cked by the Q.C.’s calming 
proval of Janet’s story and 
mulated by the cheeky Welsh- 
in’s taunts: about those who have 
id their soul to Mammon, Helen 
zs the printers and the giant 


THE LISTENER 


“The Powder Magazine’ on August 14, with (left to right) Pamela Alan as 
Helen Burnham, William Lucas as T, Barrington Chamming, Sylvia Syms 
as Janet Towne, and Roger Livesey as Jonathan Hythe 


with a great idea, a great headline about ordinary 
folk in the tube: ‘Women under your feet’. 
Tone is going up to-2,000,000 soon. But like 
Buridan’s Ass, poor Helen loses both husband 
and job; she resigns, totters out of the office 
and—trare thing—there is no one there to take 
her to dine, the way one does in Fleet Street. 

Pamela Alan gave a first-rate display of tele- 
vision histrionics as the doomed editress, and 
we even felt vaguely at the end that she was, 
as the author’s preface in Radio Times sug- 
gested, in some mean way the victim of time’s 
revenges in the matter of female emancipation. 
Roger Livesey had a shadowy part to play as 
the tycoon and made cosy noises to no great 
end, but was agreeable. Noél Hood, veteran 
journalist, wore her hats and her savoir-faire 
with an air. As young Janet, Sylvia Syms was 
“jolly decent’. William Lucas, the tempter from 
Wales named T. Barrington Chamming (‘ One 
can see from your name you'll never be a 
journalist’), put a delightful edge on the one 
genuinely comic scene; Ronald Howard as the 
swain who waited too long, was appropriately 
charming and gentlemanly. All in all, good fun; 
and not half as unreal as most ladies’ magazines 
at printing time. Alan Bromly produced, 


a gs 
I% PORE eo m 


Alfie Bass as Jonah and David Kossoff as the King in ‘It Should Happen to a 


Dog’, by Wolf Mankowitz, on August 9 


271 


Now dimming in memory but 
worth recalling were two Wolf 
Mankowitz playlets or charades, one 
about Jonah, the other about love 
and three pugs, which Tony 
Richardson and Patricia Foy respec- 
tively handled with a welcome 
attempt to make something of those 
visual excitements possible, now and 
again, on television. This was still 
a long way from what an Orson 
Welles can do with the cinema 
screen, but it was a start. Mr. 
Richardson also had a verbose and 
whimsically amusing Giraudoux 
fantasy on Friday, ‘The Apollo of 
Bellac’, on which Denholm Elliott, 
Natasha Parry, Campbell Cotts and 
Jane Henderson; as wife of same, 
went gamely to work. 

Ted Ray finished his stint in a 
bedlam of custard pies and macaroni 
slinging; quite fun, but miles behind 
the cinema once more—the cinema, 
say, of 1917. I would have liked 
much more of Charlie Cairoli and 
less of some other turns in Holiday 
Hotel, but it was all well meant, 
this gay Sunday evening in a Blackpool hydro. 
Puitiep HopE-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Glory That Was Greece 


EVEN THOSE who must now mourn that Aristo- 
phanes is Greek to them, must have enjoyed 
“The Acharnians’” (Third), especially as Patric 
Dickinson had translated it. I don’t know what 
the redoubtable Benjamin Bickley Rogers might 
have thought of this; but one group of listeners 
on a holiday night felt that it managed with 
uncommon success to keep the spirit of Aristo- 
phanes, and to present colloquially the satire, 
the mischief, the inner urgency of it all, as 
well as a modern version could. If Mr. Dickin- 
son is continuing his Aristophanic adventure, it 
will be good news. 

In ‘The Acharnians’, written during the 
long pull*of the Peloponnesian War, Aristo- 
phanes is attacking the war and speaking very 
freely indeed about goings-on in Athens. So 
freely that we must applaud the tolerance of 
the listeners who awarded him first 
prize at the festival of 425 B.c. Foo 
many satirists are pleased to flick 
across the rim of a subject; but 
when Aristophanes hit, he flayed. 
‘For a slashing article or so, there’s 
nobody like the Capting ’, as some- 
one said on another occasion. With 
this dramatist there is a smile on 
the face of the tiger. Here he is 
not only attacking war, telling the 
overcrowded city of Athens just 
what he feels about the business, 
he is also enjoying himself at the 
expense of such a contemporary 
as Euripides. Dikaiopolis, the 
Athenian who is the Common 
Man, Honest Citizen, of the play, 
borrows for his own devices some 
of the tragic poet’s costumes and 
properties (and gives Aristophanes 
a chance to mock: ‘Is Euripides 
in? ’°—‘In and not in. If you 
understand me’). One felt, inci- 
dentally, that Mr. Dickinson was 
having his own fun at times with 
a modern poet. What, for example, 
must we make of the Athenian 
Ambassador to Persia who remem- 
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3 of ‘The Acharnians ’ 
- in this Raymond Raikes production, with Charles 
Leno in high enjoyment of Dikaiopolis; he used 


_ The zest, the happy malice, the fierce stinging 
duly stung and quivered 


the tones of one of the blither Cockney ’bus 
conductors. The man, weary of war, concludes 

a private treaty with Sparta. One of the briskest 
scenes in the satirical-political farce is the cross- 


fire between the man of peace, dallying in his 


market-square, and, over the way, the braggart 
General Lamachos preparing for war (Howard 
Marion-Crawford in fine voice and something 
reminiscent of an outraged Jimmy Edwards). 
Mr. Dickinson has handled this most alertly, 
and we missed nothing of the fun of the sale 
of the daughters (as pigs) by the starved 
Megarian (John Sharp) and the exchange of 
Boeotian eels for the informer (John Ruddock) 
who is packed in a parcel for all the world as 
if he were Robertson Hare. One will recall, too, 
such things as Mr. Dickinson’s neat calypso- 
touch for the law against the Megarians, the 
speaking of the chorus of Acharnian elders 
(with some of our best radio voices), Wilfrid 
Walter’s peripatetic ‘ demigod ’, the neat ‘comedy 
of James McKechnie, and Christopher Whelen’s 
music. 


A week later we went back another fifty-five 


years in Greek history to ‘The Persian War’ 

(Home) and the Spartan stand at Thermopylae. 
Colin Shaw, who both wrote the programme— 
based upon Herodotus—and produced it, had 
the right idea: ceaseless storm. The’ programme 
was like a gale that surged from the moment 
Donald Wolfit opened with the declamation of 
Xerxes. Later he carried in frenzy the scene in 


_ which the despot ordered the scourging and 


fettering of those rebellious waters of the Helles- 
pont, and, later still, one could see the lip 


_ twisting in the contemptuous irony of ‘ Three 


hundred Spartans!’ On the other side, Joseph 
O’Conor could present the hero Leonidas (one 
recalled a line from a minor poet, ‘ The shadow 
of an eagle crossed, and fell along my page’). 
Mr. Shaw ended, reasonably, with the great 
epitaph though his choice of rendering must 
have started an old debate anew. 

Roy Campbéll’s translations can usually stir 
the mind; but Calderon’s ‘Love After Death’ 
(T hird), another of those high-romantic anec- 


‘dotes, appeared to be among the less stirring. 


It was helped by Valentine Dyall’s way with 
verse, Richard Hurndall’s romantic vehemence, 
and William Squire’s control as Don John of 
Austria. But the play was apt to run on, and, 
though it was not Allan McClelland’s fault, one 


_ had too much of the squeaky clown who says 


*There’s only one Alcuzcuz—and that’s me’. 


Owen Reed’s new production of ‘The Wood- 


landers’ as a serial (Home) has just put us 
in the picture. Beatrice Beyan—who sounds 
oddly like Wendy Hiller at times—can make a 
recognisable Marty, and we shall expect, as the 
play takes its course with Tony Britton as Giles 
Winterborne, to recapture the glory that was 
Wessex. 
J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
By the Light of Nature 


WHILE I AM NOT IMPRESSED by people who can 
amemorise a tune after three or four hearings, the 
power to recognise the cries and songs of birds 
earns my respectful admiration. Of course I 
know the noises made by sparrows, rooks, 
robins and thrushes, but when it comes to dis- 
tinguishing between the woodpigeon’s coo and 
the turtledove’s or the song of the garden warb- 


ler from those of other warblers, then I’m 


- before modern 


& ee the ee ‘time’ ens had of it, and the silken flo 
a girls bringing sherbet? — phar 


e Sea’ had p ly _ 
siructed. me in the difference ‘between the voices 
of the female shag and the female cormorant, 
my memory had already lost touch with this 
vitally important point, nor could I remember 
whether it was the guillemot or the puffin who 
kept repeating the Irish interjection ‘Arrah! ” 


with such monotonous persistence. (Strange to — 


have so little to say and to say it so often!) And 
could it have been mere fancy that, among the 
many other interjections, I frequently seemed to” 
catch the syllable ‘ Koch! ’ flung from beak to 
beak as if to do honour to their fase 
visitor ? 

But although I was unable to profit by Mr. 
Koch’s instruction, I much enjoyed his pro- 
gramme. The wash of the tide and the strange 
woody voices of the sea-birds—some like a bass 


“note on the bassoon, others like a loose floor- 


board or some wooden mechanical toy—took me 
back across several decades to the Farne Islands. 
And I had been reminded of them even more 
definitely on Thursday of the previous week — 
when a new series called ‘ The Naturalist’s Eye’, 


‘in which various speakers are to describe the 


kinds of life to be found on an area of their. 
own choice, opened with a description by Eric 
Ennion, Warden of Monks’ House Bird Ob- 
servatory, of ‘The Farne Islands’ and the 
various sea-birds that haunt them. His talk ‘set 
my memory working, and suddenly I saw the 


_ transparent aquamarine of the water under our 


boat as we sailed between two of the islands. 

In the second talk, last Thursday, F. Fraser. 
Darling chose a remoter region for his theme— 
“The Machair of the Uists’, which is the 
Atlantic strip of the Outer Hebrides. Dr. 
Darling built up an enchanting impression of 
this strange land with its cream-coloured sand | 
of powdered sea shells, its wealth of wild flowers, 
many of them the familiar flowers of the South 
Downs, its birds and butterflies, and the inde- 
scribable quality of the light not only during 
the marvellous weather of its Junes but even in 
winter. He described, too, the ancient agricul- 
ture, the use of seaweed to add potash to the 
calcium of the sand, and the barley grown for 
bread-corn which builds: bone, muscle, and the 
finest teeth in Europe. Here nature and man 
have established over many centuries a balanced 
ecology which is only now breaking down 
‘ideas’. 

Next evening in ‘The Haunts of the Fla- 
mingo’” Eric Simms and George Yeates trans- 
ported us hundreds of miles south to the 
Camargue, the marshy country embraced by the 
mouths of the Rhéne, where you may meet not 
only black bulls and the famous wild horses ~ 
but an extraordinary variety of birds—various 
kinds of warblers and herons, egrets, bitterns, 
hoopoes, the golden-and-rainbow-coloured bee- 
eaters and flamingoes. In Mr. Simms’ recordings — 
we heard a chorus sung by nightingales and 


-hoopoes, the squarking conversation of egrets, 


the soft calls of bee-eaters, and, finally, the 
ceaseless babel of flamingoes whose voices vied 
in raucousness and uncouthness with Mr. 
Koch’s northern sea-birds. Mr. Simms—or was 
it Mr. Yeates?—gave a dazzling description of 
a flight of flamingoes, nearly 600 of them, de- 
scending in a tumult of scarlet and black . 
settling in a huge, pink island in the lagoon 
Mr. Simms took three recordings,.at diminish- 


ing distances, of a colony of 3,000 pairs, all of 


them, it seemed, talking at once; the final one, 
taken on the very edge of the colony, formed the 
epilogue to this interesting and colourful pro- 
gramme. But enough is as good as a feast and I 
was glad when this final filibustering faded out 
instead of continuing, as Mr. Simms told us it 
actually did, throughout the night. 

In short, i had an instructive and eneepinirie 
week of it, but, fresh from this babel of birds, — 


; Dal 

the uneasy 

sung and squarked, ou 
bates, committee meetings, 


nan parlian 
chats, and squabbl 


‘are as important ae we suppose them to 
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MUSIC’ o> 
a lee New late an Ol 


OF A NUMBER OF “NEW and unfamiliar worl 
heard during the past week, Kenneth Leighton 
Violin Sonata (No. 2), played on Friday ever 
ing ‘by Frederick, Grinke with the composer ¢ 
pianist, stands out in recollection. Here, it seem 
is a composer with something of interest to sa 
and the ability to say it cogently with an. ind: 
vidual tone of voice. I will not pretend to hay 
grasped, at a first hearing and without sight « 
the music, all the harmonic implications of 
Passacaglia ‘ composed on a twelve-note them 
which is, however, used tonally ’: What did lea 
to the ear, in listening to this slow movemen 
was the composer’s ability to sustain the tensio 


over a large and beautifully wrought arc with 


out either over-straining it or allowing it to sas 
Of the two fast movements, the finale seeme 
the most successful,. possibly because it wa 
the easiest to follow. It is gay in the classic: 
rendo-tradition and has a way of blossom 
ing out into delightful snatches of melody- 
short-lived flowers, but delicious while they las 
This is certainly a work one would like to hea 


again. 


It was bad luck on Christopher Shaw’s Clari 
net Sonata, played by Gervase de Peyer an 
Cyril Preedy, that it should have come afte 
so stimulating a work and that it should hav 
further suffered from some annoying breaks i 
the transmission. For it is obviously an agree 
able, well-written work, Providing the clarinettis 
with some good singing melodies. Yet it did nc 
give the impression that the composer had any 
thing to say that has not been said before, bu 
was giving us a good imitation of a composi 
tion. Leonard Salzedo’s Quartet suffered fror 
an interruption of another kind, ‘so far as~ 
was concerned, and I regretted being. unable t 
follow it beyond its promising beginning. — 

- On the following night Walter Goehr con 
ducted the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra in per 
formances of three novelties. A nocturne by th 
Japanese composer, Masao Ohki, contained som 
ingenious and beautiful sounds, not noticeabl 
oriental though certainly _ exotic. But it ‘woul 
seem that nights are noisy. in Japan—yet no 


_ thing to what they are in Cuba, if one ma 


judge from Harold Gramatges’ é Serenata’. | 
.am at a loss to understand, why anyone con 
‘sidered wasting programme-time and the ser 
vices of a first-rate orchestra on this trivia 
stuff or for that. matter on André Jolivet’s Piano 
forte Concerto, in which Margaret Kitchin wa 
condemned to three unequal rounds with som 


thirty-six assorted ‘kitchen-instruments ’. Afte 


the interval we heard, I for the first. time 
Richard Strauss’ seventy-year-old Symphony i 
F minor, written when the composer was a goox 
little Brahmin in his teens, but not without side 
long glances at that other Richard who die 
while the work was in progress. _ 

Another unfamiliar work, Donatd Tovey’ 
Pianoforte Concerto, written fifty years ago, wai 
taken down from the shelf and piously playe: 
by Dr. Mary Grierson. with the B.B.C, Scottisl 
Orchestra conducted by Ian Whyte. I fear th 
revival only served to demonstrate that Tovey 
was a great musician rather than a great com 
poser. His concerto is, on a grander scale, anothei 
imitation of a good composition. The pair 
are ingenious and interesting, but the 
never really comes ar save in bist 


An, Lyadov: 1855- 
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‘NE ‘of the most : eae ee Nedracited te 
pineteenth-century Russian fiction was 
| created not by ‘Tolstoy | or Dostoevsky 
POF or Turgenev, but by a much less 
ta table figure, I A. Goncharov. And the hero 
Goncharov’ s novel Oblomov has achieved a 
inction - the Karamazovs, the 
stOvs, and ‘the: : aaa he has given a word 
the Russian language. “My dictionary defines 
lomovshchina . -as “laziness, inactivity, mee 
ce” but it is ‘something more than that: 
exalted to a life-principle. Tnsine * 
Sided: to get up, Oblomoy lay in bed for half 
hour “tormented by his decision’; at last, 
oking at his slippers, he began lowering one ~ 
t down. towards - them, but at once drew it 
sk again’. _Oblomovshchina is not an admir- 
le quality, but it was a fashionable one in 
1eteenth-century ‘Russia; "Russian intellectuals 
tivated it as the French did dandysme. It was, 
-eourse, the product of profound malaise. 
nong other things, ‘it took its toll of music— 
- the essence of ‘ oblomovism ’ was that it took 
at in, and paralysed, men of worth and talent. 
- victims were not content to do nothing; 
~ were constantly employed in spinning the 
ptlest pretexts for doing nothing. The Glinka 
the post-Ruslan period, the last fifteen years 
his life, was an Oblomoyv. But the supreme 
ample of oblomovshchina in music is a com- 
ser born just three years before Goncharov — 
blished his book: _ pexeatoly, Konstantinovich 
adov. oS ‘ 
Lyadov came s a family of oreiceandl 
isicians. His. father was one of the leading 
nductors of the day and his uncles included 
other conductor, a | *cellist and a singer. He 
s exceptionally ‘sifted ‘and was given a superb 
hnical training—though, characteristically, 
*n in his *teens his indolence was such that ~ 
msky-Korsakov turned him out of his har- 
yy class at the Petersburg Conservatoire. He 
agri ‘and taken back; indeed he became 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s favourite as well as — 
most brilliant pupils. Mussorgsky has 
<a letter as” he pepeared at 


1 original and Russian young 
"appeared, the son of Konst. Lyadov. 

\ talent indeed! Simple, unaffected, bold, 

args «+ + External appear- 
thick-lipped, in the hollows intended 
u tears: ‘straight in to the 
_betw the outside of 
cheek sensitive, 
extremely ‘impressive owin to e 

: temporal cavities, : , 


; he 
tthe 


oe 


TOGE | of 


: “Pasha® Selim, certainly a dim 
nd "personage, was made the dimmer by being played 


oS 


n a too monotonously gloomy note. He should 
- occa: ionally strike a note of terror, e.g., before 
_ ‘Marten alle Arten’, to give Constanza a proper 
ue for “a outburst of defiance and Suguaebed, 


% +4. 
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He left the Conservatoire at twenty-two with 
high honours and a performance of: his setting 
of the final scene of Schiller’s “Braut von 
Messina’; the next year he joined the teaching 
staff. In 1885 he became teacher of theory in 
~the Court Chapel and he was afterwards ap- 
pointed to the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society’: s commission for collecting and publish- 
ing folk-songs. These were not very oppressive 
duties. But, as a Russian critic wrote in 105. 
, Lyadov is a strange, contradictory artist’ 
' Everything has been given him. He has a mar- 
vellous knowledge of technique and the orchestra; 
* he is a unique poet of the miniature, the legend, 
‘ the humorous remark: a man of great taste and 
broad general and musical intelligence—and what 
does he give us? Ten printed pages a year, and 
_ sometimes less. Is not this a mortal sin against 
' Apollo who has endowed him so generously? The 
comparative increase in Lyadov’s creative activity 
during. the last year or two (he is at present 
engaged on a very important work, a ballet on 
a subject by Remizov) suggests that he himself feels 
the twinges of his artistic conscience. 


“Need it be said that the ballet on a subject by 
Remizov was never completed ? 

Yet another -ballet never got written: 
Dyaghilev invited him to compose one on the 
legend of the Fire-bird, but he was too lazy and 
the commission was passed on to the young 
_ Stravinsky. The catalogue of works Lyadov 
thought of writing or even sometimes began to 
write is impressive—very. much more impres- 
sive than the list of works he actually did write. 
The outstanding case is the opera ‘ Zoryushka’ 
which began to occupy his mind at least as early 
as 1879 and of which all he had written down 
by the time of his death in 1914 is represented 
by two or three little orchestral pieces, 

‘Kikimora’, ‘The Enchanted Lake’, and per- 
-haps ‘Baba-Yaga’ and some of the ‘Eight 
Russian Folk-Songs’: little masterpieces of their 
kind, yet only splinters from the masterpiece 
projected. ‘ Zoryushka’ was to have been based 
on a play by Dahl, ‘The Night at the Cross- 
roads’, and the original libretto was begun by 
Mussorgsky’s friend and collaborator Golenish- 
chey-Kutuzoy. But Golenishchey-Kutuzov also 
suffered from oblomovshchina and very little 
came of his attempt, nor did later librettists 
manage to satisfy themselves or the composer. 
Lyadov found a thousand reasons for not com- 
posing his masterpiece. For one thing, his con- 
ception of the characters kept changing; the 


half-bestial, half-comic villain was sometimes * a- 


sort of Russian Caliban’ with ‘a touch of 
_ Smerdyakov ’ (from The Brothers Karamazov), 
but when Lyadov saw ‘Siegfried’ in 1889 he 
acquired more than a touch of Mime. And then 
it was repellent to think of his ideal fantastic ~ 


_ assert that) it was in no sense 


Pid bes bee crudely embodied on the 


Ms ballad, os not perhaps for a ‘de ie oe 


surely demands a light, satirical manner to suit 
its piecemeal method. The music made effective — 
use of Irish melody, genuine or imitated, but 
I note that, as is the fashion nowadays, the 
producer, Douglas Cleverdon, was at pains to 
‘ folky ‘which, Fa 
is just what it was. And why not? : th; 
DyNELEY Hussey 


1914 


Maryinsky stage. At one moment fairies and , 
dragons and goblins were the only suitable sub- ; wy 
jects for his art; at another it really was not 
‘worth while to write music for purely fairy- 
tale subjects like “ Zoryushka ” ’. And sometimes 
he Jaughed at himself: ‘I’m afraid that 
“ Zoryushka ” will soon become “ Ipecacuan- : 
ushka” for you’, he wrote to his last scenarist. : Poe 
Yet, although his chief masterpiece survives — RS 
only in delightful orchestral fragments and most ne 
of the other masterpieces failed to materialise at == 
all, Lyadov did achieve something. He produced om 
a number of beautifully polished miniatures for SE 
piano and two sets of variations for piano—on a gobs 
Polish theme and on Glinka’s song ‘ Venetian ‘epee 
Night ’"—which are themselves chains of beauti- 
fully polished miniatures, children’s songs and 
folk-song arrangements, some fugues and canons 
of high distinction, the ikon-like ‘ symphonic 
picture’ ‘From the Apocalypse’ (an attempt to 
illustrate Revelation x. 1-3 with the orchestral 
resources of Rimsky-Korsakov’ s ‘Easter Over- 
ture’), and the touching ‘ Nenia’ for small or- — 
chestra which was probably his last composition. 
It is customary to speak of the keyboard minia- oa * 
tures as ‘ Chopinesque’ (the last word one would ; 
apply to the rest of Lyadov’s thoroughly Russian 
music); they do indeed derive quite obviously 
from Chopin but, for the most part, they no 
more imitate Chopin than do the early pieces 
of Skryabin—who was one of Lyadov’s ad- 


= 


-mirers. And one of Lyadov’s Piano pieces, the 4 


splendid Ballade (subtitled ‘In the Old Days *)s 
is not Chopinesque at all; epic and heroic, it is 
one of the few Russian Piano-compositions that 
belong to the world of ‘ Sadko’ and ‘ Kitezh’ 
and Borodin’s B minor Symphony. In 1906— 
some sixteen years after its composition— 
Lyadov orchestrated the Ballade, altering and 
extending it slightly, and adding an inscription 
from the twelfth-century Epic of Igor’s Army: 

Let us tell, my brothers, a tale 

From the ancient times of Vladimir. . . 

The Ballade, in both its piano and its or- 
chestral forms, shows more decisively than the 
other piano music, even more than the miniature 
symphonic poems, how much was lost to music 
through Lyadov’s ‘ oblomovism ’. Mere indolence 
it was. not. It was rather a Paralysis of the will 
caused by profound pessimism: ‘The world is 
boring, disappointing, purposeless, terrible’. Art 
was purely escapist and escape was so easily 
frustrated. —The most absurd trifle would dis- 
concert him. ‘It happens that I go somewhere 
expecting to see a lamp lit under a blue shade; 
but I arrive to find the lamp under a red one— 
and I feel all wrong and want to go home 
straight away’. If Chekhov had invented him, 
we should declare he was a caricature. 
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Lovely day 
foka - 
GUINNESS 


Fee.inc ExHavstep ? Feeling thirsty ? 
Guinness is what you need. Guinness 
does more than quench your thirst; it 
bucks youup, too. What the day’s taken. 
out of you, Guinness puts. back. You 
could do with one right now ! 


G.E.2530. Fam 


“Remenber--ie4 isnot only 
the Increased a ay 


RE (the Society pays the Income Tax) © Es 


‘It’s the safety of your Capital, 
its easy withdrawal, and the fact 
. that it does not ‘depreciate : ; 


WHICH MAKE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


7 an attractive iivoctencnen 


Investments made before 1st September next may qualify for the extra}% net — —— 
Bonus previously announced (making 3}{% net rate until end of year). Write 
at once for full details. 


THE PLANET BUILDI NG SOCIETY 
(Founded 1848) 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel : MONarch 8985 
One of the oldest Socteties of medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 


APPRECIATION.. 


_We receive a great many appreciative comments ~ 


from subscribers to the 


“IC.” MARKET NEWS-LETTER |* 


Readers in Devon and Berkshire wrote: . 


My experience of your advice is As time passes so the value of the 
that four out of five are Winners.” “ Market NewsLetter " proves to | 
What more can heartless man me that the continuity of its service 

- desire? S. Devon. should not be broken. ea 


WK] AVAILABLE BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. POSTED 
SIMULTANEOUSLY TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS EVERY 


TUESDAY EVENING. SIX GUINEAS YEARLY | 


~ 


Cheques should be crossed and payable to Investors’ Chronicle Ltd, — k 


: Your way to Wise Investment is the * 


Investors’ Chronicle Market News-Letter 4 


Write NOW to the SUBSCRIPTIONS MANAGER, - 
S27 COLEMAN | STREET, LONDON, EC2 | 


treatment. 

with a 
. Most of | 
rocess which i in-- 


to give > 


But it does | ‘mean 
not: meant to stand 


nition, and “that | i 
apes ¢ Saisie bee us 
three waters, 
t hot, the other two 
e first rinse should be” a long pro- — 
s should lie in the hot water 
ten minutes. After aguas the cottons 


“finishes—such | -as the blisters— 
ironed on- ‘the wrong side with a 


an be pu 
: _ Surface 


should be 
warm iron when they are slightly damp. Glazed 
inishes, of course, need ironing on the right 
side, to polish them—again, with a warm iron 
wiinomoge are slightly sees ci 


Crossword a No. 1 320. te 


Po on : - Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 
: Peis e , value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. bepRcarely 
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Swordsongs. 


te The new durably pleated atone call ‘for 
- quick washing—what you might call a ‘dip 
wash ” *—followed by thorough rinsing, also 
quickly done. These pleated cottons are best kept 
out of washing machines, and certainly they 


- Must not be boiled. When it comes to drying, 


you want to smooth the water out. If you hang 
‘a dress up by the waist, you can press out the 


_ water between your hands, working down the 


line of the pleats, naturally. But these pleated 
cottons causally dry perfectly well if ref are 


one of these, do not give it. a hot iron just for 
a treat—it will not help the cotton’s appearance 
at all. That applies to some of the new ripple 
and fine crinkle effects. 

Next there are the denims, and the other 
thick, canvas-like weaves. As a rule, they 
stand boiling, but some of the really vivid 
colours may not be fast, so it is as well to test 
them first. Simply damp a little patch, and 
_press it with a hot iron between two pieces of 
white cloth. If the « colour is loose, you will find 
a stain on the whiteness, In that case, simply 
wash the denim quickly in warm suds, rinse 
‘it thoroughly and quickly, and hang it up to dry. 


‘oa You may have noticed that I emphasised the 


By ffaney 
book tokens, 


ee anes first post on awe August 25. Fathi should be. on the printed diagram and envelopes 


containing them should be addressed to the Editor of 


THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


=a ‘Crossword : in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 


a ct he : decision is final 


i sre Deg eS cot —'- - : . 
Rackpee of lights are in the form. “of the ane which “is 
pne way in which the. light * so without words’ might 

‘The connecting sore or words) of these lights 
are usufficient indication of what has to be done to 
them Lege are entered in the diagram: when the - 
connecting wo ‘and’ or ‘ with’, however, the letters 
of the Sade i connects are to be entered rc ened the 


remaining letters of the longer -word following in ge 


‘Normal order. 


Some of the clues (not > necessarily leading to ‘ sword- 
songs” lights) have been cast in the same form; but, while 
the “ swordsongs ’ lights are all recognised phrases, the 

‘ swordsongs ” clues are for the most part just definitions. 

e eri in brackets indicate the total number of letters 

of the light, excluding the connecting word (or 
words); the number of words is not indicated. 
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CLUES—ACROSS 


2. Criminal code? (13) 

12. Hedge fodder gave us ‘ Pip’ (3) 

14. A border which attracts attention (4) 

15. Larva of coelenterates etc, (7) 

18. Tearlierime (3) 

19. Large snakes give Sambo a nasty turn 6) 

20. Winter fruit with 11 as its core (5) 

22. Large bird seen in even larger nest (4) 

23. S sounds charitable (8) 

27. Clotpeoplehes (7) 
One well acquainted with the 24 of urban life (7) 

30R. Odds against a 5—to say the least! (7) 

32R. Othello was in his speech (4) 

33. What bulls do (3) 

34. 6) 

35. A letter invariably comes to our house (3) 

386. The mantel may be made of it—and definitely 
vice versa (3) 

37. Stern ao) 

39. It isn’t enough to be sorry—you'll get the bird 
in a big way! (5) 

418. Book has to be slightly modified for African 


‘port (4) 
PR. Make nvuolild (5) ? 
43. Opportunely comes to an end (3) 
44, gin looks as if it should make people excited 


46. ge the bird a dy’ s work (5) 
48. Science confounds oil bogy (7) 
50. om sci phe ler (6) 


“ ~~ 
53. Icnosupriar, (8) = 
‘55. Closecoworkin ation 9) 

58. Declaration of love by a foreigner is at the 


heart of irresistible attraction ® 
59. Warlike movement (6) 
ee. Such pictures can be so (6 
. Irregular, haphazard distribution (9) 
Irregular bays a thousand deep (5) 


word ‘ pebaamientiy’”: when I mentioned glazed > 
cotton. There are glazes, as you know, which 


are not sold as permanent. Their original treat- 
ment makes the fabric dirt resistant for quite a 


time, but when they do need attention they 
have to be re-glazed. 
Last, the new knitted cottons. The safest rule 


is to treat these as though you were washing 


wool: warm suds, warm rinsing water, and 
careful handling —Home Service. 


Netes on Contributors 


MARGERY PERHAM, C.B.E. (page 240): Fellow in 
Imperial Government, Nuffield College, Ox- 
ford, since 1947; author of The Government 
of Ethiopia, Native Administration in Nigeria, 

“etc. 

CLIVE Parry (page 243): Lecturer in Law, 

Cambridge University 


St. Jon Ervine (page 249): dramatist, novelist — 


and author of Oscar Wilde: a Present-Time 
Appraisal, Craigavon: Ulsterman, etc., for- 
merly dramatic critic of The Observers plays 
_ include The First Mrs. Fraser, Robert’s Wife, 
and (with H. G. Wells) The Wonderful Visit 
Roy WALKER - (page 252): journalist and 
dramatic critic 


DOWN 


1, Complicated revolvers (12) 

3. ‘ He any change? ” produces hysterical laughter (5) 

4. Cosleevesat (9) 

5. A matter of course, yet quite exceptional (7) ; 

6R,. ‘There’s not much of an opening, nor fame to be 

had in any form (7) 

7. The poet—oh ruin! (4) 

8. You psychopaths—always having moods of elation! (3) 
9. Adjectival suffix coming before 12 (3) 
10R. Like rose never yields nasty smelling liquid (8) 
11. Samuel’s predecessor, closely resembling 43 (3) 
13. Custaketody (9) 
16. Inverted but presumabty blissful state (13) 
17. In other words, beggars can’t be choosers (13) 
21. In the noble we have another coin (3) 
. Far from lethal revolver (7) 
a These low fellows can easily get tough (5) 
26. Aaggaaiinn (11) 
28. Obviously the last thing where craft is concerned (3) 
31. Metal with admixture of first element of 40: process 

requiring heat and pressure (7) 

33. Note fate of piece liable to be taken at backgammon (4) 
38. One who makes do and mends (7) 
39R. What’s his line? Strictly straight (3) 
40. Two man-made traps could be one for humans too! (7) 
45. Cut off the greyish-brown part of the cheese (3) 
47R. A hundred and fifty an awful lot of tribesmen (4) 

49. Back part of engine wrecked in French town (4) 
51. It needs a French one, this one does (4) 
. Used to be prepared in many a restaurant (4) 
. In for a good bit of fun (3) 
. Beetle turned ,into a dolphin only with a certain 

amount of trouble (3) 
57. Aviation provides the answer to one’s way of travelling (3) 


Solution of No. 1,318 


Mernagh (Romford); 
(Esher); 3rd prize: 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: J. P. 
2nd prize: Dr. R. C. Knight 
Rev. P. Lewis (Lyminge) 
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’ free. 


LEISURE. 


is well spent. 


in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 


making the best use of leisure hours. 
‘To those who are studiously inclined 
“we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 


Degree: not merely for the material - 


advantages, but also for the widen- 


ing of outlook, and development. of | 
Moreover;. under ~ 


mental abilities. 
experienced and sympathetic suidsiy 
‘ance studying at home becomes a> 
pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. Ali that 
is*necessary is to pass three examinations Gin 
some cases, two), You may study for these in 


“your own time and wherever you are, © 


_@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
‘tions are conducted by 


a staff of over 100 
“Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
_Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 
‘tion of your work and solution ofall difficulties 
‘by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 


More than 20,000 Successes at 
1925-1954. 


the Course. 2 ( 
- London University Examinations, 


@ Write for prospectus to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


- WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Ordinary 


Writing at 


Shorthand 
Speed 


Ephron Speedwords, the new fast- 
- writing system which employs ordinary 
letters instead of signs, can be used for 


’ rapid note-taking from the first hour 


‘of study. Much used as a practical 


- time-saver by busy executives and pro- 
fessional people. 


n-be typed or 
written at 100-120 words per minute.° 


Ordinary matter averages only two | 


letters per word, and Speedwords can 


_ be used for all languages Completely 
~ learned in 8 lessons needing only 20 
_ hoursof study. Warmly commended by 


G, Bernard Shaw and Prof. Hogben. 


or Shorthand by Sept. 18 


our a day of fascinae | 


Less than one 

ting spare-time study will give you 
mastery of all the rules of streamlined 
Dutton Shorthand by September 18 if 
youact promptly. Thereis then nothing: 
new to learn and regular practice 
builds up speeds to 150-200 words, a 
minute. Thousands have made good | 
with Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, | 
easy to write, easy to read. 


FREE Test Lesson 


Tear out this advert., send it with name and 
address and 24d. stamp for full details and 
free lesson, stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d, if both desired). Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students, 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N.40 
92- 93 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 


“Prinsed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W. 10, and published by the British th Broadcasting, Corpor 
' London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE Listener, “Broadcasting House, | 


Fees may be spread over the period of, 


"Britain ‘Oversead 
“A SELECTION OF RECENT OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
Report of the United Kingdom Trade Mission to Egypt, z 


The Sudan and Ethiopia, February 1955 6s. (by post 6s. 4d.) 


By Kenneth Bradley 
2s. 6d. (by post 2s. i3d.) 
Inter-University Council for Higher Bdecation: Overseas, 
1946-54 (Cmd. 9515) 2s. 6d. (by post 2s. 74d.) 


Geneva Conference: Documents relating t to the Meeting of Heads | 
~ of Governments, yuty 1955 (Cmd. 9543) ls. (by post, As. 1d.) 


A Career in the Oversea Civil Service. 


From Government Se vsishors IH iM} S| on or through any Bestseller 
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THE CHOICE 
Is YOURS 
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-PLUS a further 1% per annum 
for fixed term making 


ob % 


; The Society paying the tax thereon 


OR ALTERNATIVELY 


3 5 3 % or 


LIFE ASSURANCE POLICY — 


Equivalent to an additional capital sum. payable to 
_ your dependants, free from income tax, up to 
57% of your investment on death. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS ON se 
- "How soon can I get my money back if required” 
. ALLIANCE PERPETUAL ¥ 
7 BUILDING SOCIETY — 


Established 1854 t 
31, Baker Street, London, W.1 Tel.: HUNter 0417 


33% Tax Free (was Paid) to all investors JUNE, 1955 


TABLES THROUGH THE POST 


Make-it-yourself no longer means do- _ 
ing it the hard way. With ESPRESSO 
wrought iron legs, the job’s half done 
before you start. Simply screw the legs 
toa suitable piece of wood and behold, 
_you haye-a table! Only a Screwdriver 
“is needed: If you have no wood avail- 
able, we will supply a wP ready finished. 


Illustration shows one of the many suc- 


ESPRESSO legs are made in three Soiaurae ‘black, cessful tables: madeiiay Eaptessc) users, 


red, and white, and are rustproof, 


ORDER the easy way—by POST. Write today pox price = 
list and free booklet, 
“How to design and 
make your own con- 
temporary furniture.” 


SCREWDRIVER FURNITURE — 
‘Factotum’ table Bathroom stool 


Elmbourne Ltd.(Dept.L2) 21). complete. 23/6 complete 
102BakerSt.London,W.1 Postage and packing 1/6 extra. 


THREE TYPES o WROUGHT IRON LEGS 


' Entrance, and at 
Degrees. Entry to many Professions can 
| obtained by means of it. 


Burlington 


- request, 


Landon, Wil. August fiat 
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DENCE 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 


OF EDUCATION 


This Certificate is acce; SER University 
London or “higher stages bea: 


Business Meserkaeanad 

it as evidence of good general education. _ a C.C., 

founded 1887, prepares for London, Oxford, 

art i Northern, and others (Ord., Adv. 
nd Schol. Levels). Low fees; ‘instalments: 


* PROSPECTUS post free from Registrar (56), 
House, CAMBRIDGE 


oe Success _ 
- depends upon 
- Your English 


Your friends ad your employer. jude’ 
you by the way you speak and write. 
* Improve your English quickly by post 
—the Regent Instituté way. Many 
students say that the moderate fee 
charged by the Effective English Course 
is the best investment they have ever 
made. The tuition is so planned that you 
make noticeable progress within a few hours. 


Write today for a copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


- and a 15-Minute Test 


Send a 23d. stamp today to The 
‘Regent-Institute (Dept. Z/391H), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for an interesting 
15-Minute Test (with key) and “Word 
Mastery" (the informative prospectus). 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 


is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 


* Government and Commercial Examinations, &c, 


Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Aéc 1 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, - &ec. 
and many intensely practical | non-exam.) 


_ courses in commercial subjects. 


More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 


| payable by instalments. 


Write today for proshectnis ‘sent FREE on 
méntioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


er eat 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


amie STORIES 
BMIBOOK| WANTED 


_ by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd:, Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 
Ee ee Aste are eared be gre babe? fe, 
t insu 
itors on a 15% of sales 


are returned with reasons for mpeaiage A 
your MS. to Dept. 32, “= c% 


WE TEACH ONLY 
- FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning 
specialists. For 16 years we have been rec 
testimonials from full-. and part-time — 
professors, doctors, ophare officers 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you red 
are ex-students. Our unique system of tak 0: 
of your sales monies events ots meee 
“on your behalf, fae returned if unearned. 


